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preface 


WHY COMIC BOOKS? 


omic books and anti-prison agitation 
C and education may seem like an unlikely 
match, but it seemed perfect to me. My idea 
was to make comic books combining drawings 
and plain language to explain complex ideas 
and concepts. I wanted them to incorporate 
statistics, new research and footnotes but not 
scare off readers who were not used to reading 
academic articles and books. To do this, they 
needed to be about people’s lives. The glossy 
cover would be attractive enough for someone 
doing laundry in a laundromat to pick one up 
and start reading. 

The inspiration for the comic books came 
from three sources. For more than 30 years, I 
traveled to Mexico, where I saw women tend- 
ing market stalls and sitting on park benches 
engrossed in photo novellas, or “picture 
stories.” Photo novellas were everywhere, 
inexpensive to produce and buy. Only rarely 
do they have one reader. 

In 2000, trade union leaders from South 
Africa’s COSATU (The Congress of South 
African Trade Unions) gave me copies of two 
newly published, eye-opening publications: 
“Stop Privatisation” and “A South African 
Workers’ Guide to Globalization.” Using 
graphics, photos and concise explanations, 
they had created popular education materials 
which communicated complex ideas in easy- 
to-understand language. Their target audience 
was South African trade unionists, astute in 
political consciousness but perhaps without a 
lot of formal education. 

Lastly, A Field Guide to the U.S. Economy 
written by economists James Heintz and Nancy 
Folbre used everyday language, graphs and 


cartoons to explain how the economy works. 
The book was written to help illuminate the 
complexities of economics for people with little 
or no background in economics. 

My goal was to create materials which orga- 
nizers, educators, medical and mental health 
providers, along with people directly experi- 
encing the impact of mass incarceration could 
use in their work. It was the combination of 
the Field Guide, COSATU’s publications and the 
photo novellas that led me to comic books. 

The comic books are one part of The Real 
Cost of Prisons Project (RCPP), which began 
in 2000. Many of the first people working with 
the RCPP were economists. They brought to 
the Project their social, economic and political 
analysis of how we had come to this terrible 
place where imprisonment had spiraled into 
mass incarceration. 


WHAT DRIVES MASS INCARCERATION? 


BR} very year from 1947 through the beginning 
of the 1970s, approximately 200,000 people 
were incarcerated in the U.S. Today there are 
more than 2.3 million men and women incarcer- 
ated with more than 5 million more on parole 
and probation—one in every 32 adults. 

In our analysis of mass incarceration, we did 
not seek to remove individual responsibility; 
however, we wanted to place an individual 
within a bigger picture. To do this we began 
by describing how Ronald Reagan and the neo- 
liberal agenda came to power in 1980 by using 
covert and overt racist messages fabricating the 
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myth of the welfare queen, capitalizing on fears 
of affirmative action and the gains made in the 
civil rights movement of 1950s and 60s, foster- 
ing alarm about crime to exploit the divisions 
between poor and working-class whites and 
African Americans which remain today. The 
racist sub-text of neo-liberal political campaigns 
succeeded in creating acceptance of mass incar- 
ceration while simultaneously capitalizing on 
the industries they created to police, prosecute, 
cage and control millions of people. 

Neo-liberal policies have been in place for 
almost thirty years. As a result many people are 
not aware that our political and economic life 
now is not the result of natural course of events 
but rather of a systemically created ideology 
that has pervaded every aspect of our daily 
lives. Deregulation and globalization—loss of 
U.S. manufacturing, outsourcing; corporate 
agriculture and the disappearance of the fam- 
ily farm; reduction of protections for workers; 
decrease in number of unionized workers; 
privatization of hospitals, water, education, 
prisons and the military; drastic cuts in public 
spending for welfare, public schools, public 
transportation, housing and job training; and 
attacks on affirmative action—are now part of 
the air we breathe. These policies have resulted 
in impoverishing urban economies, limiting 
opportunities for meaningful work and slashing 
funding for quality education, marginalizing 
the poor, and creating more inequality. 

The comic books place individual experience 
in this context and challenge a central message 
of neo-liberal ideology: the myth that people 
can pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
In this paradigm, racism, sexism, classism and 
economic inequality are not part of the picture. 
Most people now believe that change happens 
through personal transformation rather than 
political struggle and change. 

Acentral goal of the comic books is to politi- 
cize, not pathologize. Despite years of condi- 
tioning, our message appears to be welcome. 
As of this writing 125,000 comic books have 
been printed. More than 100,000 have been sent 
free of charge. 

When we fill requests for comic books, we 
generally send all three. We do this to encourage 


organizers to think and act across issue areas 
by providing a basic resource with which they 
can begin to forge coalitions. The movement 
to end mass incarceration will be strengthened 
when activists working to stop the building of 
new prisons and jails include activists working 
to end mandatory minimum drug sentences. 
It is equally important for people organizing 
to change sentencing policy to understand 
the rudiments of the financing and siting of 
prisons and jails. Every program and project is 
strengthened by not marginalizing women and 
by educating about how racism and classism 
continue to drive incarceration. In this way, we 
seek to break down some of the boundaries that 
hinder the movement for justice. 


FROM SECOND CHANCE TATTOO 
REMOVAL TO THE YAKIMA 
RESERVATION SCHOOL 


any thousands of comic books are being 
M used by programs working with youth. 
Some examples include: NY Correctional Asso- 
ciation’s Juvenile Justice Project “Each One, 
Teach One”; Homies Organizing the Mission 
to Empower Youth for workshops on incarcera- 
tion in two primarily Latino high schools in 
San Francisco; Children’s Aid Society, NY, for 
a youth reentry program from Riker’s Island in 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Manhattan; Cibecue 
High School on the White Mountain Apache 
Indian Reservation in East Central Arizona; 
Central Juvenile Hall in Los Angeles; Partners 
In Health Program in Dorchester, MA; Second 
Chance Tattoo Removal in San Francisco for 
youth and former gang members; Yakima Indian 
Reservation School, Wapato, WA; a comic book 
project for youth in the Milwaukee schools and 
one at the Heritage School in Manhattan; a high 
school anti-violence campaign in Philadelphia; 
and Young Women’s Empowerment workshops 
in Chicago. 

Thousands more have been used by health 
educators and providers, including training for 
rural health students and their preceptors in 
West Virginia; classes for midwives and nurses; 


support groups for drug users in programs 
throughout the country; clients and staff at 
AIDS Action Committee in Boston; an HIV and 
Hepatitis C prevention project in 14 counties in 
northeast Alabama; for work with youth as part 
of a wellness coalition at the Railbelt Mental 
Health and Addiction Program in Nenana, 
Alaska; in an STD/AIDS prevention program 
in San Diego; for participants in the National 
Summit to Ensure the Health and Humanity 
of Pregnant and Birthing Women; and for the 
training of doulas in Washington State. 

Hundreds of organizations, big and small, 
are using the comic books in workshops, out- 
reach and organizing. A sample includes A 
New Way of Life, LA; Alabama Drug Policy 
Alliance; CLAIM, Chicago; Critical Resistance; 
National CURE and many CURE chapters; 
Education Not Incarceration, Berkeley; Ella 
Baker Center for Human Rights, Oakland, CA; 
Families to Amend California’s Three Strikes 
(FACTS); Federation of Child Care Centers of 
Alabama; Fortune Society, NY; Getting Out 
and Staying Out, NY; Highlander Center, New 
Market, TN; The StopMax Campaign; Informed 
Citizens for a Better North Country, Milan, NH; 
Justice Now! Oakland, CA; Journey for Justice, 
Montgomery, AL; Legal Services for Prisoners 
with Children, San Francisco; Missouri NAACP 
Prison Project; The Osborne Association, NY; 
Private Corrections Institute; Sex Workers 
Organizing Project, AZ; South Texans Opposing 
Private Prisons, Laredo, TX; Students for a Sen- 
sible Drug Policy; Time for Change Foundation, 
San Bernardino, CA; Unity Radio Broadcasting 
Project, Syracuse, NY and the Welfare Rights 
Coalition, Olympia, WA. 


COMIC BOOKS ON CHURCH PEWS 


rison politicizes many prisoners. Some 
P prisoners are fortunate to have families 
and support systems that provide magazine 
subscriptions and send books and newspaper 
articles; however, in this age of information over- 
load in the “free world,” politically conscious 
prisoners are often starved for information, new 


research and political material. Unfortunately 
many organizations have stopped printing hard 
copies of their reports, fact sheets and resources. 
More and more, research important to prison- 
ers is available only on websites, making it 
almost impossible for prisoners to have access 
to current, relevant materials they can use in 
their continuing education and in organizing 
work inside of prisons. The comic books reflect 
the lives of many prisoners and speak to their 
experience, and are free and available. Comic 
books have been received by prisoners in every 
state prison system, every federal prison and 
numerous jails. Thousands more have been 
sent to prisoners through 13 Books Through 
Bars organizations. We know that comic books 
are passed hand to hand by prisoners, since 
as soon as a set is sent to one prisoner, not a 
week passes before we begin receiving requests 
from other prisoners at that prison. Word of 
the comic books spreads from prisoners to 
their families, friends and organizations with 
which they work, and the network continues 
to expand. One prisoner wrote that he found 
one on a pew in the prison chapel. 

In response to the comic books, we began to 
receive a wealth of insightful political writing 
and comix from prisoners. This inspired us to 
create two sections of The Real Cost of Prisons 
website: Writing from Prison and Comix from 
Inside. The comic books have put us in touch 
with hundreds of politicized prisoners. Thanks 
to them, we have become more involved in 
organizing against the cruelties of life without 
parole, juvenile life without parole, supermax 
prisons, intensive management units and other 
forms of segregation. 

Poster-sized comic book pages have been 
used in exhibits around the country and tacked 
to walls in offices everywhere. Individual pages 
are incorporated into leaflets and reproduced 
in newsletters. The comic books have been 
downloaded from the website more than 2,000 
times a year. 
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A ONE-WEEK PROJECT GROWS 
INTO EIGHT YEARS OF AGITATION, 
EDUCATION AND MORE 


he publication of this book represents 

another step forward in a project which 
began in 2000. It was then I proposed the idea 
of a series of presentations by prison/justice 
activists as part of the Center for Popular Eco- 
nomics (CPE) Summer Institute which was to 
take place in July 2001. I named the course “The 
Real Cost of Prisons: Human, Economic and 
Social” and began researching presenters. 

One of the first people I contacted was 
Ellen Miller-Mack, a nurse practitioner and 
anti-prison activist. She was organizing “Re- 
Claiming Our Lives,” a one-day conference in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, focusing on women 
and incarceration. I called her to talk about 
the conference. I learned that she had been 
providing health care first to HIV+ men and 
then to women at the Hampden County jail on 
behalf of Brightwood Health Center. Our work 
together began and soon Ellen and I became a 
couple. When it was possible for us to marry in 
Massachusetts we did, in September 2004. Ellen 
is the author of two of the comic books in this 
book. She was a guiding force in the creation of 
two Real Cost of Prisons workshops on the rav- 
ages of drug policy and its devastating impact 
on women who are addicts. She has worked 
to ground the RCPP in her experience in “the 
trenches” and in her belief in the principles and 
practice of harm reduction. Ellen’s participation 
has added soul to the Project and resonance 
for people who live the pain of the real cost 
of prisons. 

I continued my search for presenters whose 
work combined research and activism. I found 
Tracy Huling, a filmmaker and independent 
researcher, and Jenni Gainsborough, then of 
The Sentencing Project. Both accepted invita- 
tions to attend the Summer Institute. They 
agreed to continue discussion on expanding 
the week-long session into something more 
long-lasting. 

Soon after the Summer Institute ended, I 
asked key justice/policy activists if they would 


lend their names to a funding proposal I was 
writing to the Open Society Institute (OSI). 
An introduction from Tracy Huling to Helena 
Huang of OSI’s Criminal Justice Initiative was 
invaluable. Helena Huang and OSI took a leap 
of faith in funding the Project. OSI supported 
our idea that activists need to learn from the 
experience of others, discover and incorporate 
new research into their work, take time to make 
connections across issue areas and deepen their 
analysis in order to become more effective orga- 
nizers. In July 2002, a year after the Summer 
Institute, they funded the Project. 

The Real Cost of Prisons Project was to 
last for two years. In that time three political 
economists and a group of advisors would 
create three workshops: “The Economics of 
Women and Families in the Criminal Justice 
System,” “The Economics of the War on Drugs” 
and the “Federal, State and Private Financing of 
Prisons.” We proposed teaching the workshops 
in six cities to activists and organizers. We also 
would create popular education materials based 
on the workshops and construct a website. 

CPE economists James Heintz, Kiaran 
Honderich, Mark Brenner and early on, Geert 
Dhondt joined the team. Nine months into the 
project, I had the good fortune of meeting Craig 
Gilmore, who replaced Geert. Craig, who is the 
co-founder of the California Prison Moratorium 
Project, developed “The Real Cost of Financing 
and Siting of Prisons” workshop. 

Soon after The Real Cost of Prisons Project 
grant was awarded to the Center for Popu- 
lar Economics, the CPE Steering Committee 
unexpectedly decided they did not have the 
expertise to supervise me, a non-academic and 
a non-economist. OSI was open to another non- 
profit sponsor for the project. I contacted Marc 
Mauer and Malcolm Young, founder and then 
Executive Director of the Sentencing Project. 
They responded quickly and enthusiastically. 
Through the leadership of Malcolm and Marc, 
The Sentencing Project agreed to be the non- 
profit sponsor of The Real Cost of Prisons 
Project. 

Finally we were underway. After a year of 
research, writing, long meetings and discus- 
sions with Mark Brenner, Craig Gilmore, Kiaran 


Honderich, James Heintz and Ellen Miller- 
Mack, we began conducting trial runs of the 
workshops in Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
feedback we received was crucial to honing the 
content and the analysis of the workshops. For 
example, workshop participants told us it was 
essential to include alternative solutions and 
organizing successes to balance the stark real- 
ity we were presenting, otherwise we would 
run the risk of overwhelming people with the 
enormity of the work ahead. 

After the first few workshops, we realized 
our target group of participants was too nar- 
row and that we should include people and 
communities most egregiously affected by 
mass incarceration. Clearly three trainers were 
too few. We needed to train trainers to expand 
our base and geographical reach. In October 
2004, James, Mark, Craig, Kiaran and I held 
a Train the Trainers workshop. Twenty-nine 
people attended from around the country. 
All were prison/justice activists, nine people 
had been incarcerated, three quarters of those 
attending were people of color and the age 
range was from 19 to 63. It was a powerful 
group. Each person was trained to teach one 
workshop, incorporating his or her own experi- 
ence and insight. Many who attended remain 
connected to the RCPP, teaching workshops 
and grounding our work in the richness of 
their daily experience. 


A COMIC BOOK NEOPHYTE 
PUBLISHES THREE COMIC BOOKS 


W ith the Train the Trainers workshop 
completed, I shifted focus to the comic 
books. In January 2005, I read an article about 
someone writing a book about Will Eisner, the 
acclaimed comic book artist. That person was 
N Christopher Couch, who was teaching at 
the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, 
30 minutes from where I live. We met and had 
a long talk. Chris suggested I contact Sabrina 
Jones, whom he thought might be interested 
in the project. Ellen and I went to New York 
to meet with Sabrina to talk about ideas for 


Prisoners of the War on Drugs. We were so 
excited about her work and her ideas, that we 
hired her on the spot. Ellen would write the 
stories. I would do the research and help shape 
the content. Chris Shadoian was hired to layout 
and design the comic books. 

At that meeting, Sabrina recommended 
Kevin Pyle, another artist with whom she 
works on the World War 3 Illustrated comic book 
series. I looked at Kevin's excellent work online 
and hoped he would agree to work with Craig 
Gilmore to create the comic book on financing 
and siting of prisons. Kevin and Craig formed a 
great team. Once again, my role was to provide 
editorial oversight. Prison Town was the first 
comic book released, in early March 2005, with 
7500 copies printed. In April, Prisoners of the 
War on Drugs was published. 

Ellen wrote the stories for Prisoners of a Hard 
Life and Prisoners of the War on Drugs, based on 
our research and on her years of experience 
providing health care on behalf of her health 
center to women at the Hampden County jail. 
The stories in Prisoners of the War on Drugs 
and Prisoners of a Hard Life are fictional but 
represent the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of people suffering as a result of the War on 
Drugs. Two stories are true. In Prisoners of 
a Hard Life, Regina McKnight’s ordeal ends 
with her imprisonment in South Carolina. In 
an important ruling, on May 12, 2008 after 8 
long years, the South Carolina Supreme Court 
reversed the 20-year homicide conviction of 
Regina McKnight. The unanimous decision 
recognized that research linking cocaine to 
stillbirths is based on outdated and inaccu- 
rate medical information. On June 19, 2008, 
she was freed. And, in “3 Strikes You’re Out” 
in Prisoners of the War in Drugs, we describe 
what happened to Shane Reams and his mother, 
Sue. I thank them all for allowing their heart- 
breaking stories to be included in the comic 
books and this book. 

Susan Willmarth, also a World War 3 Illus- 
trated artist, enthusiastically signed on to do 
Prisoners of a Hard Life. Ellen and I met Susan 
in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, and talked 
for hours. Soon she began faxing us the power- 
ful drawings that make up Prisoners of a Hard 
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Life—Women and Their Children, which was 
published in July 2005. 

The work of these three talented, smart, 
politically committed artists—Kevin Pyle, 
Sabrina Jones and Susan Willmarth—continues 
to resonate emotionally and intellectually with 
tens of thousands of our readers. Our collabora- 
tion continues with the publication of this book. 
Susan did the artwork on the cover; Kevin is 
the art director and cover designer. 

In the first month of publication, half the 
comic books we had printed were sent to 
organizations around the country. The comic 
books were flying out the door. I approached 
OSI seeking additional money to reprint the 
comic books and pay for postage. OSI funded 
the reprinting of Prison Town and increased 
the number of copies of the first printings of 
Prisoners of the War on Drugs and Prisoners of 
a Hard Life. 

In November 2005, less than a year after the 
comic books were published, our supply had 
dwindled to almost nothing. Allan Clear of the 
Harm Reduction Coalition and Lynn Paltrow 
of National Advocates for Pregnant Women 
encouraged Michelle Coffey of the Starry 
Night Fund of the Tides Foundation to invite 
me to submit a grant to reprint and distribute 
the comic books. Thanks to Allan and Lynn’s 
intervention, we were awarded our first grant 
from the Starry Night Fund. A second grant for 
reprinting and distribution was received from 
the Starry Night Fund in September 2006. 

With the success of the comic books, I began 
receiving suggestions for new comic books. 
Suggestions included comic books focused on 
the criminalization and incarceration of youth, 
solitary confinement and control units, felony 
disenfranchisement, immigration detention and 
the obstacles men and women who have been 
incarcerated faced after being released from 
prison and jail. Many people have requested 
Spanish language-versions of the comic books. 
I had mistakenly thought that the demand and 
the apparent usefulness of the comic books 
would generate funding for new ones. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been the case. Instead, 
The Real Cost of Prisons Project including the 
workshops, our Train the Trainers program, 


the website and news blog and the printing 
and distribution of free comic books are all 
unfunded despite numerous requests. The 
work continues but no new comic books have 
been created and in the near future the supply 
will run out. 


A NATION-WIDE COMMUNITY 
OF ACTIVISTS FOR JUSTICE 


he research of many people and organiza- 
dif tions has been integral to the creation of 
the comic books and this book. Among them are 
Joanne Archibald, Mark Brenner, Eric Cadora, 
Todd Clear, Ruth Wilson Gilmore, Judith Green, 
James Heintz, Tracy Huling, Kiaran Honder- 
ich, Dana Kaplan, Marc Mauer, Lynn Paltrow, 
Tina Reynolds, Dina Rose and Peter Wagner. 
Organizations whose research we have drawn 
from include Families to Amend California’s 
Three Shrikes (FACTS), Families Against 
Mandatory Minimums (FAMM), The Harm 
Reduction Coalition, National Advocates for 
Pregnant Women, The Prison Policy Initiative, 
The Sentencing Project, The Women’s Prison 
Association, and others. 

Over the years the Real Cost of Prisons 
website has become central to the Project. Mark 
Brenner created the original site. Soon after, 
Winston Close redesigned it and continues as 
webmaster, keeping it current and easy to use for 
more than 100,000 real page views per month. 
The website includes up-to-date research, 
books, and links to hundreds of organizations, 
PDFs of RCPP-created materials, including 
the three comic books, political and analytical 
comix and writing from prisoners, and a daily 
blog of news focusing on mass incarceration. 
(www.realcostofprisons.org/blog/). 

Revan Schendler volunteered her editorial 
expertise and political insights just when I 
needed them. Ramsey Kanaan, publisher of 
PM Press, contacted me on December 24th, 2007 
when we may have been the only two people at 
work, and asked if I was interested in antholo- 
gizing the comic books. Since then Ramsey and 
co-founder of PM Press, Craig O’Hara, have 


been enthusiastically involved in all aspects of 
the publication of this book. Courtney Utt has 
transformed the many parts she was given into 
an excellently designed book. 

Tracy Huling began as my guide into the 
world of prison activism and research. She 
instantly understood the driving principles of 
The Real Cost of Prisons Project. Tracy continues 
to be an advisor and a friend. Craig Gilmore, 
who despite geographical distance, jumped 
into the void to create the Financing and Siting 
workshop, co-authored Prison Town, periodi- 
cally teaches RCPP workshops and is there to 
provide incisive and often humorous take on 
the Kafkaesque world of California prisons. He 
and Ruthie Gilmore have generously written 
the introduction for this book. 

Tiyo Attallah Salah-El, “caged” as he says, 
is life-sentenced in Dallas, Pennsylvania, since 


1977. He is a teacher and prison abolition- 
ist. Tiyo, like so many incarcerated men and 
women, is an insightful commentator of the 
ravages of mass incarceration both in and out 
of prison. Despite living in a system designed 
to denigrate, dehumanize and destroy, Tiyo, 
born in 1932, continues to devise and sustain 
educational programs for hundreds of his fel- 
low prisoners, write and publish about prison 
abolition, and bring his ideas and spirit to his 
many fortunate friends, of which I am one. 

Every day, my political and personal life is 
enriched by prisoners with whom I correspond 
and through my work with grassroots, family- 
based prison activists around the country. 
Comments from some of them are included 
in this book. They inspire my work to abolish 
prisons. 
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NUMBER OF PRISONERS 


introduction 


WHY THE REAL COST OF PRISONS MATTERS 
RUTH WILSON GILMORE AND CRAIG GILMORE 


W hat does it cost to lock up 2.3 million 
people each day in the world’s biggest 
prison system? The Real Cost of Prisons Project 
provides the means to begin to imagine the 
scope, size and reach of the prison system. The 
unprecedented growth of the prison system 
over the past 30 years has been breathtaking. 
As large as those direct costs are, they are 
only a fraction of the Real Costs—the costs 
to children having parents taken from them, 
of households struggling as a wage earner is 
removed, of grandparents delaying retirement 
to raise their grandkids. These comics give us a 
window onto the incalculable human costs of 
mass incarceration. They also provide tools to 
further organizing efforts to stop it. 


Over the past 30 years, the United States has 
increased the number of people sent to prison 
at a rate unmatched in this country’s history. 

The United States keeps people in prison at 

rates unheard of across the rest of the overde- 
veloped world. According to the International 
Center for Prison Studies, the U.S. incarcerates 
residents at almost seven times the rate that 
Canada sends people to prison, 5.8 times the 
rate of Australia, 8.6 times the rate of France 
and 11.9 times the rate of Japan. 
The era of mass incarceration and prison build- 
ing has produced activists, policy analysts, 
academics, artists and others whose numbers 
and visibility have increased over the past 
decade. 


STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS (1925-2005) 
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DIRECT COSTS 


dd up what the 50 state systems plus the 

Federal prison system spend and you 
find the U.S. spends over $60 billion a year for 
prisons. Among all levels of government the 
U.S. spends more than $40 billion on courts 
and $100 billion on police. 

What does $60 billion for prisons plus 
another $140 billion for the pipeline to put 
people in them buy these days? For starters, 
there are over 2.3 million people who work 
directly for the criminal justice system. One 
of every fifty people with jobs works for the 
criminal justice system, and that figure doesn’t 
include the mushrooming private security 
business. About half that number work for 
police departments. Prisons employ about 
three-quarters of a million workers, and prison 
guards comprise the largest segment. But also 
employed in prisons or in the bureaucracies 
that build and oversee them are secretaries, 
warehouse workers, teachers, nurses, psycholo- 
gists, planners, accountants, public relations 
professionals, locksmiths, doctors, human 
resource staff, information technology staff, 
gardeners and lawyers. 

Most prisons don’t grow their own food or 
generate their own electricity, water or natural 
gas. Most don’t process their own sewage. Much 
of the cost of prisons is contracting for goods 
and services. Apart from the simple basics of 
food, power and water, there are more special- 
ized needs. These include developing, market- 
ing and insuring the bonds used to finance 
prison construction, running the construction 
firms that specialize in prison construction 
or sub-contracting with firms for parts of the 
construction bid. A few years ago we met an 
engineer who worked planning air conditioning 
and heating systems for prisons. It was a com- 
plicated job, she told us, because state rules set 
temperature and air quality standards for state 
buildings but had a different set of standards 
for prison cells—that is the cellblocks could get 
colder in the winter and hotter in the summer 
than office or classroom space. 

At the annual American Correctional Asso- 
ciation convention hundreds of vendors hawk 


the latest in equipment and services for the 21st 
century prison - restraint chairs, stun guns, 
Correctional Cable TV, and of course telephone 
services. Prison administrators and purchas- 
ing agents learn about how much extra can be 
charged for collect calls from the prisoners to 
their families, friends and lawyers, and how 
big a kickback the prison system can get from 
the phone companies. 

Since the mid-1990s, the phrase “Prison 
Industrial Complex” has come to represent the 
physical system of prisons, courthouses, police 
stations, all the people who work in and for 
them and all the companies who sell goods or 
services to prisons and jails. While the exact 
limit of the Prison Industrial Complex may 
be imprecise, it must include all those whose 
work is essential to the prison system and 
those who salaries wouldn’t be paid without 
the prison system like the TV newscasters and 
producers who feed us ever greater coverage 
of violent crime even though the violent crime 
rate has been falling for nearly 20 years. We 
would have to include politicians who attack 
opponents for being “soft on crime.” Academ- 
ics and journalists who write about crime and 
prisons and even paid activists who work to 
reform or abolish the system - no matter what 
their political perspective - become in odd ways 
in debt to prisons. 

No one so far as we can tell has been able to 
assemble an army of bean counters big enough 
to really estimate what the total expenditures 
of that extended Prison Industrial Complex is. 
But it is certainly far more than the $60 billion 
a year the Department of Justice estimates we 
spend on prisons or even the $200 billion on 
federal, state and local law enforcement. Who 
knows? $500 billion? A trillion? Something 
approaching Iraq war costs? 


THE REAL COST OF PRISONS 


he Real Cost of Prisons Project is distinctly 
outside the mainstream. It is based on 
simple ideas. One is that everyone, not just 
people with fancy educations, can and must 


understand the complicated politics and eco- 
nomics underlying prison expansion if we 
are to stop that expansion. The RCPP comics 
demonstrate that the ideas we need to change 
the world can be explained simply enough and 
packaged attractively enough to be used by all 
kinds of readers from the modestly-educated 
to the over-educated. 

Alongside the idea that prisoners and their 
families could understand material usually 
circulated only among academics and those 
who focus on policy is a fundamentally original 
notion: that however many hundreds of billions 
of dollars the US spends on the PIC, the real 
cost of prisons is something else again. 

The hidden or indirect costs of mass incar- 
ceration are borne by the poor, a poverty tax 
paid disproportionately by people of color and 
immigrants that reaches into the pocket books of 
everyone who depends on government services 
like public education, health care or housing. 

People who spend part of their lives in prison 
are the hardest hit and most continue to pay 
the rest of their lives. The “Free at Last” pages 
in Prisoners of the War on Drugs gives a quick 
overview of the many obstacles facing people 
released from prison. The formerly incarcerated 
have always faced discrimination especially in 
employment and housing. Increasingly over the 
past 20 years, barriers constructed originally 
from informal prejudice have become institu- 
tionalized legal barriers as people with felony 
convictions are denied employment, student 
aid, public housing, TANF and other services 
that could and should be the building blocks 
to help the hundreds of thousands of women 
and men released from prison each year to get 
their lives together. 

Prisons are ruinous to families. The story of 
Denise James and her family in Prisoners of a 
Hard Life shows the sorts of pressures put on 
a household when one of the adults is sent to 
prison. Children are often sent into foster care 
or parceled out to members of the extended 
family. The loss of an income provider forces 
many if not most families to move. Families 
that can stay together face additional costs 
of visiting the prison, usually in distant rural 
locations and fees for collect calls from the 


imprisoned family member, fees far greater 
than costs for free world collect calls. Until a 
successful organizing campaign stopped it, the 
state of New York brought in $20 million in 
2002 as their cut from MCTI’s exclusive contract 
for collect calls from NY prisons, $20 million 
paid mostly by families of prisoners. 

Because so many people in prison are taken 
from racially and economically segregated 
neighborhoods, the disproportionate financial, 
emotional and physical costs borne by the 
extended families and friends of those in prison 
are multiplied in the neighborhoods from which 
many prisoners are taken. Susan Tucker and 
Eric Cadora found city blocks in Brooklyn for 
which the state pays over $1 million per year 
to imprison or supervise parole for residents. 
They ask whether a program of “Justice Rein- 
vestment” in which a substantial part of those 
funds were spent locally might provide greater 
public safety and opportunity. 

Dina Rose and Todd Clear have discovered 
that neighborhoods from which too many peo- 
ple are taken to prison actually show smaller 
declines in crime than similar neighborhoods 
with fewer people cycling through the prison 
system. The impact of mass incarceration on 
the individual or family is multiplied when so 
many from a neighborhood are taken away, 
disrupting the local economy and the sorts of 
informal social controls (like people knowing 
each other) that prevent crime in the first place. 
The burden on the neighborhood is more than 
the sum of the burden on the individuals in it. 

Over the past decade there has been an 
abundance of books, documentary films and 
videos, articles and conferences about the 
prison system. The RCPP comics and the 
rest of The Real Cost of Prisons Project differ 
from most of those materials in their political 
vision. By making the politics and economics 
of prisons accessible to a wide readership and 
providing an expansive vision of the costs of 
mass incarceration, the RCPP has provided 
important tools to dismantle the system. 

These comic books provide a uniquely 
accurate description of the prison system. 
Their brilliance lies in their originality and 
adaptability. In beginning to explain all the 
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costs that so many of us are paying to keep 2.3 
million people in U.S. prisons, the RCPP offers 
multiple points of vulnerability of that system 
and thereby multiple locations from which to 
work against it. 


PRISON TOWN ORGANIZING 


he process of finding a place to put a 

prison has never been easy, but during 
the prison building boom of the 1980s and 
90s, departments of correction found that rural 
towns, devastated by the farm crisis and related 
economic woes, were receptive to hearing about 
“recession-proof” industries with multi-million 
dollar payrolls. Who wouldn’t want hundreds 
of new state employees to prop up a sagging 
economy? As it turned out the economic 
promise of hosting a prison didn’t pay off for 
the overwhelming majority of prison towns, 
as you can see in the Prison Town: Paying the 
Price comic book. 

In reality, many towns that took prisons 
were worse off having done it than similar 
towns that didn’t. The real cost paid by prison 
towns became a principle around which people 
in towns targeted for new prisons could orga- 
nize. In town after town across the country, a 
few hard-headed residents would buttonhole 
neighbors, speak at PTA and club meetings and 
churches, and editorialize at the local diner to 
educate the town as to the real cost of “hosting” 
a prison in order to mobilize public opinion 
against the proposed prison and pressure the 
city council to kill the project. 


THE REAL COST TO SCHOOLS 


n his book Newjack: Guarding Sing Sing, 

Ted Conover recounts a conversation he 
had with a long time prisoner named Larson. 
Conover is surprised to find that Larson, 
imprisoned in the ancient and decrepit Sing 
Sing, opposes plans the state of New York has 
to build new prisons. Larson explains: 


“Anyone planning a prison they’re not going 
to build for ten or fifteen years is planning for 
a child, planning prison for somebody who’s 
a child right now. So you see? They’ve already 
given up on that child! They already expect 
that child to fail. Now why, if you could keep 
that from happening, if you could send that 
child to a good school and help his family stay 
together - if you could do that, why are you 
spending that money to put him in jail?” 

As Larson understands, what the state 
spends money building creates a political, eco- 
nomic and cultural inertia. If you’re building 
prisons now, you expect to hire more police to 
arrest more kids next year. If you build schools 
now, you expect to hire more teachers next year 
to better educate kids. 

Probably the most famous of the education 
not incarceration campaigns was the long fight 
to close Tallulah youth prison in northeast 
Louisiana. Tallulah was scandal-ridden from 
the moment the first young prisoners arrived 
for both the extraordinary levels of violence 
inside and the corrupt relationship between its 
private operators and the state of Louisiana. 
Neither brutality nor corruption is unusual, 
but at Tallulah, the levels were off the charts. 
Organizing through the Juvenile Justice Proj- 
ect and Families and Friends of Louisiana’s 
Incarcerated Children, parents, youth and other 
activists closed Tallulah. 

In response, the state planned to reopen 
the youth prison as an adult prison, but local 
residents had lived in the shadow of a prison 
long enough and demanded that the state turn 
the prison into an educational facility in which 
the youth and adults of the region could learn 
marketable skills. 


“GENDER-RESPONSIVE PRISONS” 


or decades, advocates for women in prison 
have used arguments about the horrors 
inflicted on women in prison to push for 
changes in prison policies and/or a reduction in 
women in prison. Recently, activists and advo- 
cates in California have fought over whether 


the state should expand its prison system with 
a series of “gender-responsive” Female Reentry 
Community Corrections Centers, or women’s 
mini-prisons as they are usually called. 

The conflict between the two camps of 
activists and advocates was about how the real 
costs of prison on women and their children 
are better addressed: by working to free the 
prison system of its gender biases (retraining 
staff, new policies, “gender-responsive” pro- 
gramming and “gender-responsive” design 
of the prisons) or by working to free numbers 
of women in prison and returning them (and 
resources to help in their transition) to their 
children and other loved ones. 

For women whose addiction has been crimi- 
nalized, therefore landing them in jail or prison 
instead of drug treatment, “gender-responsive 
treatment” while controlled by a prison is 
impossible. Gender-responsive treatment for 
women requires support in nurturing a strong 
sense of self, achieving health holistically and 
moving towards empowerment. Addiction con- 
stricts a woman’s life. So does incarceration. 

In Western Massachusetts, a new jail was 
recently built for women. To justify this $26 
million regional facility, the jail’s assistant 
superintendent was quoted in a local newspa- 
per as saying “We incarcerate to set free.” The 
perversity of this comment lies in its attempt to 
convince the public that locking more women 
in jail will reduce the social costs to the incar- 
cerated women, their children and other loved 
ones and the broader community. 


CONCLUSION 


he Real Cost of Prisons comics provide us 

with a great resource for making connec- 
tions between issues and among groups toil- 
ing in the often separated worlds of political 
organizing. They are bridges to those fighting 
racism, homelessness and police brutality and 
to those working on immigrants’ rights, health 
care, living wages, LGBT rights, women’s 
issues, education, environmental justice and 
many other issues. While three comics don’t lay 


out every detail needed to make all the neces- 
sary connections, they show that everyone can 
build links using simple ideas: What is the real 
cost of prison expansion to immigrants in our 
major cities? What is the real cost of the high 
drop-out (or push-out) rate in our schools and 
the common “zero tolerance” policies that push 
kids into the “School to Prison Pipeline?” 

A crucial challenge facing those who would 
stop the damage inflicted by the prison system 
is to understand how prisons hurt particular 
types of people and how to tie the issues that a 
variety of people are concerned about today to 
a deeper understanding of the prison system. 
The great value of The Real Cost of Prisons has 
been to show us how the system of mass incar- 
ceration permeates our lives, who is paying the 
costs of that system and the many ways the 
system is vulnerable to people who put their 
thought and effort into organizing to shrink it. 


Thanks to Lois Ahrens, Ellen Miller-Mack and 
Marc Mauer. 


Ruth Wilson Gilmore is the author of Golden 
Gulag and a member of Critical Resistance 
and the California Prison Moratorium Project. 
Craig Gilmore is an organizer and author of 
the forthcoming Prison FAQs. 


© 2008 Ruth Wilson Gilmore and Craig 
Gilmore 
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the real cost of prisons project. 


www.realcostofprisons.org ¢ info@realcostofprisons.org 


Prison Town 
Paying the Price 


Artist: Kevin Pyle ¢ Writers: Kevin Pyle & Craig Gilmore 
Real Cost of Financing and Siting of Prisons writer/presenter: Craig Gilmore 
Art Director & Cover Design: Chris Shadoian 
Real Cost of Prison Project Director: Lois Ahrens 


The Real Cost of Prisons Project brings together prison/justice policy activists with political 
economists to create workshops and materials which explore both the immediate and long-term 
costs of mass incarceration on the individual, her/his family, community and the nation. 


Two additional comic books are part of this series: Prisoners of the War on Drugs and Prisoners of 
Hard Times: Women and Children. \f you would like copies of these comic books to assist your group 
in its organizing work, contact Lois Ahrens. Or you can go to www.realcostofprisons.org and 
download the entire series. 


This comic book can be downloaded free of charge from the Real Cost of Prisons website. Please credit the 
Real Cost of Prisons Project. Any reproduction requires written permission of the Real Cost of Prisons Project, 
except for small excerpts for review or publicity purposes. 


The Real Cost of Prisons Project is an activity of The Sentencing Project, a Washington, DC based non-profit 
dedicated to reducing over-reliance on incarceration. The Real Cost of Prisons Project is supported by a grant 
from the Community Advocacy Project of the Open Society Institute. 


THANK YOU 
Ruth Wilson Gilmore, Tracy Huling, Peter Wagner, Eric Cadora, Todd Clear, Dina Rose, N.C. Christopher Couch, 
James Heinz, Marc Mauer, Malcolm Young, Raquiba LaBrie, William Johnston and Helena Huang. 


ISBN: 0-9763856-0-0 Art and stories are © and TM 2005 The Real Cost of Prisons Project. All Rights Reserved. 
Write to us at 5 Warfield Place, Northampton, MA 01060. Printed in Canada. 


ANYTOWN U.S.A. |: ONCE A THRIVING FARM COMMUNITY - HAS FALLEN ON HARD TIMES. 


THE 1980s AND 90S BROUGHT BOTH THE 
DECLINE OF THE FAMILY FARM AND 
THE LOSS OF RURAL FACTORIES. 
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THE JOBS THAT STUCK 
AROUND TENDED TO BE 
LOW WAGE AND INSECURE 
SEASONAL JOBS FOR 
GLOBAL CORPORATIONS 
THAT DRAIN MONEY | sag 2 Vy — 
OUT OF THE TOWN. 7" 


25, 


SO LOCAL OFFICIALS OF 

| THESE TOWNS STARTED 
LOOKING AROUND FOR A 
NEW “GROWTH" INDUSTRY. 


WE NEED 
TO DO 
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'M TELLING YOU 
IT'S THE PER- 
FECT THING. 


WELL, | SUPPOSE 
THERE'LL ALWAYS 


SOMETIMES IT FOUND 
THEM FIRST. 
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MOST OF TH PRISONERS 
eo TAILED In| RURAL AVY 


BETWEEN 1990 AND 1999, 245 JAILS 
WERE BUILT IN RURAL 

AND SMALL TOWN 
COMMUNITIES, WITH 

A NEW ONE OPENING 
SOMEWHERE EVERY 

FIFTEEN DAYS. 


THERE ARE MORE 
PRISONS IN AMERICA 


THESE PRISONERS ARE NOW SEEN 
AS AN ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. 


“WHEN LEGISLATORS 
CRY 'LOCK'EM UP!’ THEY 


“ 
OFTEN MEAN 'LOCK'EM 
UP IN MY DISTRICT!" 
-FORMER NEW YORK STATE 
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IN THE BEGINNING OF THE BUILDING BOOM, TO BE CONSIDERED “COMPETITIVE” IN THE 
FEDERAL AND STATE AUTHORITIES OFTEN BIDDING WARS FOR PRISONS, SOME TOWNS 
OFFERED REWARDS TO TOWNS TO BUILD SWEETEN THE DEAL WITH FREE LAND, 
PRISONS. WANTING TO GET A PIECE OF THE UPGRADED SEWER AND WATER SYSTEMS, 
S49 BILLION PIE, MANY TOWNS NOW CcOom- AND HOUSING SUBSIDIES FOR GUARDS. 


PETE FOR THE CHANCE TO HAVE A PRISON. °C ( 


FEDERAL AND STATE OFFICIALS, PRIVATE-PRISON 
SALESMEN OR, MORE RECENTLY, INVESTMENT 
BANKERS WILL VISIT THE POTENTIAL HOST 
TOWN IN ORDER TO SELL THE IDEA. 


SUCH MEETINGS ARE 
DONE QUIETLY, OFTEN 
BEHIND CLOSED DOORS. 
‘PREMATURE PISCLOSURE! 
ACCORDING TO THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN PRISONS, 
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WHILE LOCAL OFFICIALS CHARGED WITH THE TASK OF 
CREATING JOBS AND REVENUE MAY 
WANT A PRISON OR TO EXPAND 
THEIR JAIL, THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
OFTEN NEEDS MORE CONVINCING 


CAN MAKE SITING A PRIS- 
ON DIFFICULT BECAUSE THE 
PUBLIC MIGHT FIND 
OUT BEFORE THE 
DEAL IS) SET: 


IT'S A NON-POLLUTING, 
WELL-PAYING, RECES- 
SION-PROOF INDUSTRY 
THAT GOES 24/7, 365 
DAYS A YEAR. 


aa 
TOWN MEETINGS ARE SPONSORED AND 
COMMUNITY GROUPS LOBBIED. A JUSTICE # 
B DEPT. BRIEFING ADVISES “LIMITING THE 
4] TIME PERIOD FOR DECISIONMAKING.": 
re Ce 
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TYPICALLY A PR CAMPAIGN 
WILL BE LAUNCHED, FLOODING 


I'M JUST NOT GONNA 
BE ABLE TO MAKE 
THAT MEETING 

‘MORROW NIGHT. 


IN 1996, OREGON SITED SIX PRISONS IN SIX MONTHS UNDER Yer 
OREGON'S “SUPER SITING LAW" WHICH MADE PRISONS 
EXEMPT FROM STATE LEVEL 

ENVIRONMENTAL REVIEW. 


IN MENDOTA, CA WHERE 
THE FBOP WANTED TO BUILD 
5 PRISON “CORRECTIONS COMPLEX: 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT WAS AVAILABLE ONLY 
IN ENGLISH DESPITE THE FACT THAT 
86% OF THE LOCAL POPULATION 
SPEAKS SPANISH. EVENTUALLY A 
SPANISH-TRANSLATED 10 PAGE ; 
SUMMARY OF THE 1000 PAGE 
DOCUMENT WAS PROVIDED.: 


A FLORIDA D.O.c. TASK FORCE 
FOUND THAT LOCAL ZONING 
LAWS HINDER ACQUISITION OF {} 
LAND FOR NEW FACILITIES. IN |& 
~RESPONSE, THE LEGISLATURE 
MAPASSED THE CORRECTIONAL 
“REFORM ACT OF 1983, WHICH 
GAVE THE STATE THE 
MAUTHORITY TO OVERRIDE 
L GOVERNMENTS IN 
CTING SITES FOR 


REEVES COUNTY, TEXAS ISSUED 3 BONDS OVER 15 YEARS, $90 
MILLION, TO BUILD 3 FACILITIES IN THE DYING OIL TOWN OF 
PECOS. JUDGE JIMMY GALINDO, THE DRIVING FORCE BEHIND 
THE DEAL SAYS: “... WE LIVE IN A PART OF THE COUNTRY 
WHERE IT'S VERY DIFFICULT TO CREATE AND SUSTAIN JOBS 
IN A GLOBAL MARKET. [PRISONS] BECOME A VERY CLEAN 
INDUSTRY FOR US TO PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT TO CITIZENS." 
“| LOOK AT IT AS A COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT." 


MANY MUNICIPALITIES ARE EXPANDING THEIR JAIL FACILITIES IN ORDER 
TO RENT BEDS TO OVERCROWDED FEDERAL AND STATE PRISONS. 


SANILAC COUNTY, MI HOPES IT WILL GET ABOUT $900,000 
IN REVENUE THIS YEAR FROM RENTING BEDS: 


Wi ih IN STANLEY, WI PRIVATE DEVELOPERS MANAGED TO SITE 


AND BUILD A $60 MILLION 1,326-BED PRISON WITHOUT ONE 
ELECTED OFFICIAL CASTING A VOTE OR SIGNING A BILL. 
IN 2001 THE STATE BOUGHT THE PRISON 

FOR $82.5 MILLION.» 


4, FLATLY INTRODUCES MONEY AND 
THE DESIRE FOR PROFIT INTO THE 
IMPRISONMENT POLICY DEBATE, 
BECAUSE YOU'VE GOT AN ENTITY IN 
WISCONSIN, A PRIVATE ENTITY, WITH 
A STRONG FINANCIAL INTEREST IN 
KEEPING PEOPLE IN PRISON AND 
HAVING THEM SENTENCED TO PRIS- 
TODAY IN ON."*" -WALTER DICKEY- FORMER wis 
MISSISSIPPI, STATE CORRECTIONS CHIEF. 

WHERE THE CELL 
SUPPLY HAS 
OUTRUN THE 
CRIMINAL 
SUPPLY, LAW- 
MAKERS, LOCAL 
SHERIFFS, AND 
PRIVATE-PRISON 
INTERESTS ARE 
ALL COMPETING 
FOR THE SCARCE 
SUPPLY OF 
PRISONERS.» 


ONE WEBSITE, JAILBEDSPACE.COM, CON- 
NECTS RENTERS WITH SELLERS. “IT'S 

A GOOD MARKETING TOOL," SAYS LT. 
ROBERT LEFEVER OF THE PUTNAM COUNTY 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITY, WHICH RENTS 
OUT AN AVERAGE OF 60 BEDS PER DAVY.« 
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FIND A WAY TO APPROVE THEM DESPITE 
WHATEVER RESERVATIONS THE LOCALS 
MAY HAVE. 


SO THE PRISON IS BUILT AND THE PRISONERS 
ARRIVE AND THE TOWN WAITS TO SEE WHAT IT 
WILL BECOME. 
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What isabond? A bond is aloan made to a government. 
Governments pay investment bankers to make the loan 
attractive (‘structure the deal’) and find lenders (‘issue the 
bonds’). Governments then pay lenders (‘bondholders’) 
principal and interest on the loans. 

Governments issue two broad categories of bond: 
General Obligation (GO) bonds and Revenue Bonds. 


“We'd like to provide more money for schools, colleges, housing, 
health care...but there just isn’t enough to go around.” 
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General Obligation bonds are guaranteed by the taxing 
power of the state. Most GO Bonds require approval 
by the voters, and in many states by 2/3 of the vot- 
ers. Revenue Bonds are designed to be paid off by 
revenues generated by the project being built, like 
highway tolls, bridge tolls, student tuition, etc. 
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How Much Does a Bond Typically Cost? 
Te COs! Of OOTGS Ospends onthe Inerest rates at wich ney 
ar adidand ire length ol time ne inay are pald oft Figure 
elow CON pares direct Cos! of a $100 miMNon project tinuogd 
CP 3 OBB YOU gO ORE And he fora PNNe|pm! and event 
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M ost prisons are now built with some form of Revenue Bond, 
even though prisons generate no real revenue and Revenue 90 
Bonds cost taxpayers more to repay. Why would a state use the 
most expensive way to borrow money to build prisons? Because a 4 zl 
voters have consistently voted down GO Bonds to build more Aree as © BOERS — "revenue BOR 


Bourcs A Printyar ony See Gaede, nett | 960. Lecepsieitive: 
Analysts Orlioa, California ava labia at _nilp /Wwww.lanca cov 


prisons. Using revenue bonds to build prisons is a means of 
getting around the voters and taxpayers. 


WIN THE 1990s, AN AVERAGE OF 25 PRISONS A 
’ YEAR WERE BUILT IN RURAL AMERICA.: 
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CUTTING 
IT CLOSE 
TODAY. 


ON AVERAGE, 
80% OF NEW 
PRISON JOBS 
GO TO FOLKS 
WHO DON'T 
LIVE, OR PAY 
TAXES, IN 
THE PRISON 
TOWN. 


HEY DAD. 


CAN'T ARGUE 
WITH THAT. 


IN DELANO, CA THE NEW 
PRISON CREATED 1,600 JOBS. 


NATIONALLY, PRISON EMPLOYEES 
HAVE SHOWN LITTLE INTEREST 
IN BUYING HOMES IN A NEW 
PRISON TOWN. 


SO YOU HEAR ABOUT THE 
DUNKIN' DONUTS GOING IN? 
RIGHT ACROSS FROM 
THE PRISON? 


YOU CAN BET | TOLD 
THE MAYOR WHAT | 
THOUGHT OF THAT. 


AND, AS IT TURNS OUT, PRISONS ATTRACT CHAIN 
STORES, WHICH PUSH OUT LOCALLY-OWNED BUSINESS~ 
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ACCORDING TO THOMAS 
JOHNSON, AN ECONOMIST AT | N 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, . 
PRISONS ARE NOT VERY GOOD awe 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

STRATEGIES BECAUSE THEY 
CREATE FEW LINKS TO THE 
LOCAL ECONOMY. 


© 
a WE STILL NEED TO HAVE 
THAT “COLLEGE” TALK. 
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PRISONS GENERALLY ORDER FOOD AND SUPPLIES 
FROM CENTRALIZED STATE WAREHOUSES - NOT 
LOCAL GROCERY OR HARDWARE STORES 


COMMUNITY WORK PROJECTS PERFORMED BY PRISONERS ARE VERY E 
; COMMON AND PRISON OFFICIALS SEE THEM AS GOOD “COMMUNITY [= 
sg RELATIONS."=IN THE PAST, HOWEVER, THESE JOBS EMPLOYED LOCAL |4 
RESIDENTS WHO PAYED TAXES AND SPENT LOCALLY. 


CUTTING IT 
CLOSE TODAY. 


WHAT I'M TELLING YOU IS THAT 


u 

WILL BROADEN YOUR OPTIONS, THERE 
ARE 

OTHER, 
LESS 

| HEAR THEY GOT GOOD EASILY 

JOBS AT THE PRISON. 
MEASURED 
EFFECTS. 


GOTTA GO 
TO CLASS. 


BESIDES IS THAT THE KIND OF JOB 
YOU WANT? LOCKING PEOPLE UP? 
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HEY HONEY, SORRY ¢ JEAN'S OUT SO I'M ONE THING MOST TOWNS DON'T 
GOING TO GO AHEAD 
\ O BOTHER YOU. AND: ull: JO BOHELE: ANTICIPATE IS AN INCREASED 
— ¢ STRAIN ON HOSPITALS. 
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WELL, WE CAI 
SURE USE 
THE MONEY, 


AFTER A PRISON WAS BUILT IN SUSANVILLE, CA, CAROL 
JELDNESS, A MEDIATOR FOR THE FAMILY COURT, SAW 
HER CASELOAD, MAINLY CHILD CUSTODY AND DIVORCE, 
JUMP FROM 167 TO 320 IN ONE YEAR 


“| SPENT 8 TO 16 HOURS A DAY IN SOLID 

BULLSHIT...YOU HEAR CURSING ALL DAY, 
bh] AND YOU COME HOME AND THAT'S ALL 

YOU THINK ABOUT. IT DID TRAGEDY ON 
i MY FAMILY." - GUARD AT SUSANVILLE PRISON 


YOU CAN CALL 
ANYTIME, DAY 


ANOTHER SOCIAL COST IS A 


RISE IN JUVENILE PROBLEMS 
WITH DRUGS AND VIOLENCE. 


THOUGHT 
YOU'D WANT 


A COMMON RESPONSE TO THIS PROBLEM 
IS TO EXPAND THE JUVENILE JAIL. 
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y IN THE COMPETITION TO LURE PRISONS MANY 
RURAL TOWNS HAVE PUT THE INTERESTS OF THE 
PRISON BEFORE THE INTERESTS OF IT'S RESIDENTS. 


REEVES COUNTY, TEXAS FOUND ITSELF SERVICING 
A BOND DEBT CLOSE TO $ 1/2 MILLION A MONTH 
FOR THREE PRISONS THEY BUILT ON SPEC. WHEN 
THEY COULDN'T KEEP ONE OF THEM FILLED, THEY 
PAID $62,000 A MONTH TO GEO GROUP, A PRIVATE 
PRISONS CORPORATION, TO FIND INMATES. 


REEVES COUNTY STILL HAS TO SERVICE 
THAT DEBT AS WELL ALL THE OPERATING 
EXPENSES OF THE 3 PRISONS. « 


IN LAKEVIEW, OREGON A CONTRACT WITH 
THE PRISON SAYS THAT IN EVENT OF WATER 
SHORTAGES THE PRISON HAS PRIORITY 2 


“WASTEWATER MANAGEMENT HAS 


BEEN A MAJOR ISSUE AT EVERY PROBLEMS LIKE THESE MAY SEAL THE 


SOCIAL, ENVIRONMENTAL AND ECONOMIC 
FATE OF A PRISON TOWN. 


NEW PRISON WE HAVE BUILT." 
-FORMER COLORADO DOC DIRECTOR JOHN SUTHERS 
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“ONCE YOU HAVE THE REPUTATION OF A/Z 
PRISON TOWN, YOU WON'T BECOME Al 
FORTUNE 500 COMPANY TOWN, OR AN & 
INTERNET OR SOFTWARE COMPANY |S 
TOWN, OR EVEN A DIVERSE TOURISM 
AND COMPANY TOWN." “ 


SO NOW ANYTOWN, U.S.A. IS PRISON TOWN, U.S.A., 
LIKE THOUSANDS OF TOWNS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


OVER THE PAST 25 YEARS, MOST 
PRISON TOWNS HAVE GROWN 
POORER AND MORE DESPERATE. 


PRISONS ARE ANOTHER PROBLEM, 
NOT A SOLUTION. 


WHAT IS UNKNOWABLE IS 
WHAT THE PRISON WILL DO 

TO THE HOPES AND DREAMS 
OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE HERE. 


)§ MILLION DOLLAR BLOCKS. 


THERE ARE BLOCKS IN BROOKLYN, NY, AND 
OTHER PLACES, WHERE THE GOVERNMENT 
IS SPENDING $1 MILLION A YEAR» 


re 


THE MONEY IS NOT BEING SPENT 
ON DRUG TREATMENT PROGRAMS. 


ee, 


»* | IT'S NOT BEING SPENT ON PRENATAL 


™ IT'S NOT BEING SPENT ON paca! 
aay EDUCATION OR JOB TRAINING. se 


IN THE U.S., 58% 
OF PEOPLE ARE 
IN PRISON FOR 
NON-VIOLENT 
DRUG OFFENSES 


Ras "Fi . ” - 
; IN NEW YORK, 75% OF THE PRI 
yom FROM 7 

+S S0R’ 


we , =. PEOPLE OF GOLOR MAKE UP. 87%) OF: 
THE sNEW YORK PRISON 

POPULATION GROWTH 

SINCE THE 1970s. 


beh) 65% OF FEMALE 
U.S. STATE 
PRISONERS 

HAVE YOUNG 
CHILDREN- 


PSR ea Te 


9 ALL RIGHT DARLINGS - 
87% OF | | \ cuir up - IT's TIME TO Go. 
PRISONERS IN 
NEW YORK 
ARE CAGED 


MORE THAN 2 
HOURS FROM 
NEW YORK 
CITY 


HERE IS LITTLE EVIDENCE THAT REMOVING SO MANY 
PEOPLE FROM A COMMUNITY MAKES 


IN FACT, GIVEN THE HUGE CON- 
CENTRATION OF PEOPLE BEING 
LOCKED UP FROM TARGETED 
NEIGHBORHOODS, THE OPPOSITE 
APPEARS TO BE TRUE» 


WHEN YOU TURN SOMEONE INTO A 
PRISONER YOU PUT THEM ON A ROAD 
THAT IS VERY HARD TO GET OFF. TWO 
IN THREE PEOPLE WILL END UP BACK IN 
PRISON - HALF OF THOSE DUE TO PAROLE 
VIOLATIONS, NOT NEW CRIME.*= 


WHEN YOU TURN SOMEONE INTO A PRISONER, 
YOU TRANSFER THEIR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
POWER, REAL OR POTENTIAL, TO THE PEOPLE 
WHO BUILD AND WORK IN PRISONS. THEY CAN 
NO LONGER VOTE, TAKE CARE OF THEIR KIDS, 
OR PROVIDE FOR THEIR FAMILY. 


MEET, 
| REA | 

ITE EAGE PERSON REMOVER PSOnd & WITH 96% OF PEOPLE LEAVING PRISON RETURNING 

B COMMUNITY, THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TO THAT SAME, UNCHANGED BLOCK, A PLACE 

BONDS BREAK DOWN A LITTLE MORE. WITHOUT JOBS, EFFECTIVE DRUG COUNSELING, OR 


AFFORDABLE HOUSING, DOES IT MAKE SENSE TO 
SPEND A MILLION DOLLARS THIS WAY? 


[ae ee a 
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SO WHAT IF 
THAT MORIEY 
WAS ‘SPERIT 
ON OTH 
THINGS? “ry 


Bisel {MEL #1 4 A. 


IN OREGON AND OHIO PROGRAMS Are BY MAKING LOCAL OFFICIALS AND 
ATTEMPTING TO CHANGE THIS BY RECHANNEL- 4 rm PAROLE OFFICERS RESPONSIBLE FOR lS 
ING MONEY BACK INTO THE HIGH CRIME AREAS. } * 4. SPECIFIC COMMUNITIES, THEY HAVE 
IN DESCHUTES COUNTY, THE STATE TURNED J PROVIDED A DIRECT INCENTIVE TO (ic 
OVER THE COST OF LOCKING UP YOUTH, $50,000 MAKE THE STREETS SAFER. 
PER YOUTH PER YEAR, TO THE COUNTY. 


Nd 
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RESEARCH SHOWS THAT QUALITY EDU- 
CATION IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
FORMS OF CRIME PREVENTION: AND 
DRUG TREATMENT PROGRAMS COST 
Uli LESS THAN IMPRISONMENT. 


m THE COUNTY HAD THE LESS VIOLENT YOUTHS SERVE THEIR cas 
1 SENTENCES BY PERFORMING COMMUNITY SERVICE, WHICH 
REDUCED THE YOUTH IMPRISONMENT BY 72%.THIS ALSO SAVED 
$17,000 PER CASE THAT THEY COULD REINVEST IN ores 


| SO INSTEAD OF REMOVING PEOPLE, THE COMMUNITY 
SEEKS TO HELP THEM STAY OUT OF PRISON. 


\ > WHERE THEY BELONG V4 


GLOSSARY 


Coercive Migration: The movements of people from their 
neighborhoods, through the courts and jails to prison and 
back. The concentrations of large numbers of prisoners in 
certain rural prisons and the fact that their former homes are 
concentrated in relatively few neighborhoods of urban poverty 
leads to huge impacts for the urban neighborhoods who deal 
with constant turnover of their population and disrupt the 
unity of family and neighborhoods. 


Community Reinvestment: The alternative to “Million Dollar 
Blocks.” A program that redirects money spent on prisons to 
investment on the blocks where current or formerly incarcer- 
ated men and women live, spending money on health care, 
job training, education, drug treatment and other services 
instead of incarceration. 


Corrections: (as in Department of Corrections) Term used 
with no apparent sense of irony to describe government 
departments in charge of prisons and the prison industry as 
a whole. 


Criminalization: the process of making behaviors illegal or 
of radically increasing the severity of the punishment. Also 
used to describe the populations targeted by these policies, 
for example, the criminalization of the homeless or of Black 
youth. 


Development Subsidies: the opposite of mitigation funds. 
Subsidies are money paid by local or state governments to 
attract or retain businesses. They can include city or state 
tax breaks, tax-advantaged financing, investment in roads, 
housing or transportation funds for industry employees. Such 
subsidies, often called “Corporate Welfare,” rarely pay off for 
the town. 


Industry of Last Resort: those industries who have trouble 


finding host communities because they are unpleasant neigh- 
bors, for example: incinerators, prisons, concentrated animal 
feeding operations (CAFOs), toxic waste dumps. Industries 
of last resort seek communities desperate for jobs and tax 
revenues and where they believe people will not exercise 
their political power. For example: poor rural communities 
and inner city neighborhoods. 


Million DollarBlock: A city block in which the state is spend- 
ing $1,000,000 or more to incarcerate former residents or to 
supervise the formerly incarcerated. 


Mitigation: state money paid to local governments to pay 
the costs of siting including extending roads, sewage pipes, 
increased use of courts, etc. Mitigation offered by the state 
is usually far short of the real costs to the host community, 
leaving them in a deeper financial hole. 


Police State: (1) Any state or country that relies primarily on 
police and prisons to control some or all of the population. (2) 
A state dependent on fear to keep people in order. (3) A place 
in which ‘safety’ is defined narrowly as security from acts of 
random violence rather than, for example, freedom to drive a 
car and not be stopped and searched for no reason. 


Prison Industrial Complex: (often PIC): an informal or for- 
mal alliance of government bureaucrats, politicians, private 
industry, bankers, real estate developers and labor leaders 
who push criminalization, harsher sentences, more police 
and prisons which increases their political power and/or 
private incomes. 


Siting: (Host) The process in which a prison (or other industry) 
chooses a location and convinces that community to welcome 
it. The community in which the prison is built is called the 
“host.” 
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readers respond 


PART I 


read the comic books of The Real Cost of 

Prisons Project to educate myself about the 
human consequences of imprisonment in the 
United States, so I am delighted to see that 
these will now be published in a single volume 
for the general public. The drawings and texts 
combine powerful factual data with personal 
stories which cannot fail to touch the heart. 
They dig beneath the obvious—the dehuman- 
ization, the racism, the tearing apart of families, 
the absurdity of the “war on drugs”—to show 
how poverty and desperation bring people into 
a system which then exploits them for the profit 
of a prison-industrial complex. I cannot think of 
a better way to arouse the public to the cruelties 
of the prison system than to make this book 
widely available. 

-HOWARD ZINN 


n our anti-incarceration work in the deep 
I rural south of Louisiana, these comic 
books turned out to be a big hit with the folks 
we do outreach with, typically poor children 
and families of color, targeted by the juvenile 
justice system in Louisiana. They helped 
explain in simple terms what can be a difficult 
issue to explain, especially in the few minutes 
you may have with a potential new member. 
These comic books were of great value to all 
of us in Louisiana! 

-GRACE BAUER 

Statewide Community Organizer 
Families and Friends of Louisiana’s 
Incarcerated Children 


he Real Cost of Prisons comics are among 
a of the most transformative pieces of infor- 
mation that the youth get to read. We take it 
with us to detention centers, group homes, 
youth shelters and social justice organizing 
projects. Everywhere we go we see youth 
nodding with agreement and getting excited 
to see their reality validated in print. And when 
they get that acknowledgment that the system 
is as complicated, targeting and marginalizing 
as they know it to be, they start wondering 
how they can make changes to their lives and 
to the world. The Real Cost of Prisons help 
youth know what's up and gives them the push 
they need to get active in the struggle to make 
interpersonal and community-wide change. 

-SHIRA HASSAN 

Co-Director 

Young Women’s Empowerment Project, 

Chicago, IL 


he format of the comic books makes com- 
Ab plicated, interrelated concepts accessible 
to the layperson. If this country is to end its 
addiction to incarceration, this is just the sort 
of well-researched material that our citizens 
must understand. 

-CHARLES SULLIVAN 

Executive Director 

Citizens United for Rehabilitation of Errants 

(CURE) 
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n accessible, compelling, and infor- 
mative look at America’s answer to 
many of our social welfare and public health 
problems—lock ‘em up. This costly and inef- 
fective approach is destroying families and 
undermining American values of liberty, com- 
passion, and progress. These comics have been 
enthusiastically received by prisoners, students, 
families, social justice activists, legal advocates, 
academics and policy makers alike. Feedback 
has consistently been that the comics are an 
extremely effective education and organizing 
tool. National Advocates for Pregnant Women 
has found them to be an extremely valuable 
resource, helping people to gain quickly a 
comprehensive overview of the truth about 
prisons, jails and the human suffering caused 
by a dangerous and counterproductive war on 
drugs and low-income families. 
-LYNN M. PALTROW, JD 

Executive Director 

National Advocates for Pregnant Women 

New York, NY 


BR} ach comic book comes at the prison indus- 
try from a different angle and provides 
the readers with a depth that belies its comic 
format. They offer a terrific comprehensive 
overview of the problems we face as a result 
of mass incarceration. It’s exciting to have a 
digestible format that teaches people that far 
from making us safer, the prison industry 
destroys families and individuals, doesn’t sup- 
port communities, and is bad public health and 
poor long-term economics. 

-ALLAN CLEAR 

Executive Director 

The Harm Reduction Coalition 


e have used all three of the comic 
books as educational and organizing 
tools in our work challenging pollution and 
prisons. Our agency offers opportunities for 
self-determination among those most adversely 
and disproportionately impacted by this coun- 
try’s reliance on mass incarceration and fossil 
fuels: our young people. So these creative tools 
for social change have ventured with us into 
local facilities for incarcerated youth, public 
school classrooms which we identify as the 
start of the “school to prison” pipeline, and 
the streets of our “enlightened community” 
where we connect the dots between 500-year- 
old issues of prejudice, inequality, oppression, 
and discrimination with the increased use of 
policing, supervision, detention, and incar- 
ceration nationwide and abroad. These comic 
books are a popular and potent resource! 
-LESLIE F. JONES, ESQ. 

Executive Director 

Southern Tier Advocacy & Mitigation Project 

Ithaca, NY 


he RCPP series brings to light the stark 

realities of the U.S. prison system. The 
comic-book format makes complex issues such 
as the war on drugs, prison economics, and 
family impacts accessible to a broad audience. 
By doing so, it is helping to build a new genera- 
tion of change agents for reform. 

-MARC MAUER 

Executive Director 

The Sentencing Project 

Washington, DC 


s I sat reading this comic book, I slowly 

felt my heart get heavy and the tears well 
up in my eyes. The statistics alone can make a 
person want to cry, throw up, and rip their hair 
out all at the same time. When you add real-life 
stories, with names and histories, it becomes 
even more painful. And truthfully, the most 
painful part of this for me is that every single 
woman who is in the prison system (and a large 
percentage of those who are not in the prison 
system) has a story similar to these stories. 

I really hope that I can turn my emotions 
from reading this book into actions than can 
help prevent future stories like those told in 
the book. 

-NADIA SCHREIBER 

Feminist Theory Class 
NYC Lab High School 


he real cost of prisons: a simple enough 

concept for a complex reality. The cost is 
measured in many ways: in the lost talents of 
those who are spending years of their lives 
behind bars, shut away from families and com- 
munities; in the pain suffered by those whose 
lives are damaged or destroyed by crime; in 
the frustration and wasted energy of those who 
devote their lives to “protecting” society and 
“correcting” the convicted, but who see that 
the impact of their labor is often negligible, if 
not negative; and in our vast public corrections 
expenditures, which draw resources away from 
much-needed social investment. 

We can do better than locking our fellow 
citizens in cages. We have the resources, we 
have the creativity, and we have the ability 
to enact real justice. All we need now is the 
political will. And it all starts with realizing 
what the problems are. The Real Cost of Prisons 


Project goes a long way in opening a window 
to our understanding of the issues of crime 
and justice affecting us all. Through the cre- 
ativity of this unique medium, the issues are 
brought to life and made accessible to people 
of all ages. I have used these comic books in 
my classes inside prison, which include both 
incarcerated students and non-incarcerated 
university students. Everyone appreciates the 
depth of the content, the richness of the style, 
and the complexity that is rendered through a 
few deceptively simple strokes of a pen. They 
speak volumes. 
-LORI POMPA 

Founder and Director 

The Inside-Out Prison Exchange Program 

A National Program based at 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, PA 


rom the moment I saw the first comic 

book released by The Real Cost of Pris- 
ons Project, I knew we had a powerful way to 
reach and educate folks. There is not an event 
we attend that the comic books aren’t present. 
They are always the most sought-after item we 
bring. Those of us with the job of educating 
our misinformed public applaud The Real 
Cost of Prisons comics and look for more in 
the future. 

-GERI SILVA 

Families to Amend California's 

Three Strikes (FACTS) 

Los Angeles, CA 
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came into the Pennsylvania Prison System in 

1970 when there were seven prisons. There 
are now 26 state Correctional Institutions in 
Pennsylvania, and three more under construc- 
tion. Race and poverty form the foundation 
of the Prison Pipeline. The politics of police 
systems, courts, and the prison system are a 
manifestation of the racism and the classism 
which govern so many lives in this country. 

Young men of color have been discarded as 
waste products of the technological revolution. 
I don’t believe that it is an accident that poor 
people who are perceived as economic liabilities 
have now been turned into a major economic 
asset in the creation of this prison job market. 

I believe in book form, the comic books will 
reach a much wider audience. There is an audi- 
ence in grade schools, junior and senior high 
schools for youth who do not really understand 
what can put them at risk and have life-long 
consequences. 

-MICHAEL “SMOKEY” WILSON 

Lifers Inc. / End Violence Projects 
Graterford, PA 


n 2004, I first started using Prison Town- 

Paying the Price to help in the fight against 
privatized prisons in Lamar, CO. The Con- 
cerned Citizens of Lamar put the comic books 
to outstanding use. We eventually won a fero- 
cious battle with municipal authorities who 
were determined to site the prison. Distribu- 
tion of the comic books helped them defeat the 
proposal. 

That same year, GEO (international private 
prison corporation) came back to Kansas for 
another try to privatize prisons. When a sur- 
prise hearing was scheduled for the House 


Appropriations Committee, I sent each member 
a wealth of materials. I also sent each of them 
the comic book. 

On hearing day in the committee room, I 
was collating new stacks of documents I’d 
brought with me and extremely occupied. 
Finally I looked up. There was over half the 
Committee READING PRISON TOWN! The 
proposal went nowhere! 

Since that hearing, almost three years ago, 
I have made the comic books a centerpiece of 
community education and organization in state 
after state around the country. When I send 
Prison Town out to communities, I am invari- 
ably contacted by local recipients expressing 
their immense gratitude and almost always 
asking the same question: “How many more 
can we get?” 

-FRANK SMITH 

National Field Organizer 
Private Corrections Institute 
Bluff City, KS 


t’s hard to find good written material on the 
I prison-industrial-complex that works with 
teenagers. It’s either personal anecdote with 
a heavy “don’t make the same mistake I did” 
focus, or in academic language way over the 
kids’ heads. Both Prisoners of the War on Drugs 
and Prison Town combine illustrated stories 
with analysis in ways that push teenagers to 
think critically about the issues. 
-JODY SOKOLOWER 
Teacher 
Berkeley, CA 


he comic books capture the nuts and 

bolts of who is incarcerated and how they 
got there. Poverty, drug abuse, sexual abuse, 
untreated mental illness, HIV, broken families: 
these are the stories of incarceration we all 
need to hear. The comics speak in language 
that informs, provokes questions, and is not 
easy to dismiss. 

If you work as a midwife, the odds are great 
that women in your care have been incarcer- 
ated, or that their mothers, fathers, children or 
partners have been. These comics give voice 
to their stories, and show the ripples, near 
and distant, that are a part of our system of 
incarceration today. 

I have given the comic books to nursing 
students who request to come with me to the 
jail to see women patients. The response is 
invariably, “Wow,” then silence, then, “I never 
realized.....” 

-DONNA JACKSON-KOHLIN 
CNM, MSN, Baystate Midwifery and 
Women’s Health, which provides health 
care to women incarcerated at the 
Women’s Correctional Center 
Chicopee, MA 


he comic books are a must read and great 
T tool. They allow us to see ourselves as part 
of the picture, thereby aiding our discussion 
as we attempt to flesh-out and address the 
maladies that pervade our communities today 
like toxic fumes. 

-ERNEST YAQIN NEDAB 
Graterford Prison, PA 


ccasionally one comes across a work which 
O lights up a whole era as by a lightning 
flash. These books had such an effect on me. I 
have used the comic books during the classes 
I teach to prisoners. In a prison setting these 
books can help bring about personal growth 
via group discussion since most prisoners 
are familiar with the situations and stories 
described and shown in the books. It is my 
hope that the views and information presented 
in the comic books will help others to further 
develop their own way of how to put the new 
learning they gain from the comic books into 
practice. The comic books are a good begin- 
ning. This type of learning requires a lifelong 
commitment to continual inquiry and knowl- 
edge, understanding and insight. These books 
will be helpful to community leaders, schools, 
colleges and churches in provoking a needed 
conversation. 

-TIYO ATTALLAH SALAH-EL 
S.C.I. Dallas, PA 
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the real cost of prisons project 


www.realcostofprisons.org ¢ info@realcostofprisons.org 


Prisoners 


of the War on Drugs 


Artist: Sabrina Jones 
Writers: Sabrina Jones, Ellen Miller-Mack & Lois Ahrens 
Real Cost of the War on Drugs workshop writer/presenter: Mark Brenner 
Art Direction & Design: Chris Shadoian 
Real Cost of Prisons Project Director: Lois Ahrens 


The Real Cost of Prisons Project brings together prison/justice policy activists with political 
economists to create workshops and materials which explore both the immediate and long-term costs 
of mass incarceration on the individual, her/his family, community and the nation. 


Two additional comic books are part of this series: Prison Town: Paying the Price and Prisoners of Hard 
Times: Women and Children. \f you would like copies of these comic books to assist your group in its 
organizing work, contact Lois Ahrens. Or you can go to www.realcostofprisons.org and download 
the entire series. 


This comic book can be downloaded free of charge from the Real Cost of Prisons website. Please credit the Real 
Cost of Prisons Project. Any reproduction requires written permission of the Real Cost of Prisons Project, except 
for small excerpts for review or publicity purposes. 


The Real Cost of Prisons Project is an activity of The Sentencing Project, a Washington, DC based non-profit dedi- 
cated to reducing over-reliance on incarceration. The Real Cost of Prisons Project is supported by a grant from 
the Community Advocacy Project of the Open Society Institute. 


The characters in these stories are fictional, but their experiences are taken from actual case histories. 


THANK YOU 
Families Against Mandatory Minimums (FAMM), Tina Reynolds, Joanne Archibald, Eric Cadora, Todd Clear, Dina Rose, 
N.C. Christopher Couch, James Heinz, Marc Mauer, Malcolm Young, Raquiba LaBrie, William Johnston & Helena Huang. 


ISBN: 0-9763856-1-9 ¢ Art and stories are © and TM 2005 The Real Cost of Prisons Project. All Rights Reserved. 
Write to us at 5 Warfield Place, Northampton, MA 01060. Printed in Canada. 
For more work by Sabrina Jones, please visit www.sabrinaland.com 
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readers respond 


PART II 


A s a young Hispanic woman I felt that I 
could relate to many of the characters in 
the comics. Discriminated against by class, age 
and gender, these women often have no place 
to turn. One simple mistake can ruin the rest of 
their lives, tear apart their families and cause 
permanent punishments. Facts like “93% of all 
people incarcerated in NY with drug offences 
are African American or Hispanic” epitomize 
the racism that is embedded in our society, no 
matter how much our state takes pride in being 
fair and a melting pot of people of all cultures. 
You don’t have to look far to find racism, and 
the treatment of prisoners is a perfect example 
of this. 
-MICHELLE BURSCHTIN 
Feminist Theory Class 
NYC Lab High School 


have been moved to a new facility and 

unfortunately during the inventory of my 
property, the comic books you sent me were 
either confiscated or lost. Would you please 
send me another set? They sparked a lot of 
conversation not only with the other prisoners 
but staff that that I shared them with as well. 

-TERRY OLNEY 

Omaha, NE 


he comic books from the Real Cost of 

Prison Project are the easiest to read by 
far of any information in circulation about 
the criminal justice system and its impact on 
communities and families. As a lecturer at 
CUNY, I have found the comic books to be a 
vital source of information for students who do 
not understand the complexities and impacts 
of the criminal justice system in New York. 
After reading Prisoners of the War on Drugs one 
student stated, “I had no idea that pregnant 
women were shackled to their gurneys while 
giving birth. In the case of substance-abusing 
birthing women, the punishment definitely 
outweighs the crime.” 

-TINA REYNOLDS, MSW 

Women on the Rise Telling HerStory 

(WORTH) 

New York, NY 


he Real Cost of Prisons comic books are 

a seminal combination of statistics with 
the arresting personification of a graphic-novel 
format, presenting readers with a shockingly 
new and insightful perspective on what they 
assumed they knew about the criminal justice 
system in the United States. 

-JON MARC TAYLOR, PhD. 

Author 

The Prisoners’ Guerilla Handbook to Corre- 

spondence Programs in the United States. 

Crossroads Correctional Center, MO 
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ecause of The Real Cost of Prisons comic 
books, small towns like mine are able 
to start 2008 without the whir of bulldozers 
making way for a prison in the middle of our 
community under the false pretense of eco- 
nomic development. I am quite sure that the 
subject will come up again in the future of our 
community, but we have fought the project off 
and have learned lots. 
-TASHA GREENE 
Co-Founder 
Citizens Against the Ault Prison 
Ault, Colorado 


y name is Marlon Altan and I am a social 

studies teacher with 5 Keys Charter 
School. 5 Keys charter school is a high school 
that works out of the San Francisco County Jail. 
We are the first charter high school to work out 
of a county jail. We work with both incarcerated 
men and women from the ages of 18 to 60+. It 
is called 5 Keys because the founders thought 
that there were or are 5 keys to lowering the 
recidivism rate and those are family, recovery, 
education, employment and community. Cur- 
rently I’m teaching economics and have found 
a serious disconnect between standard econom- 
ics teaching material and the population that 
we are supposed to be serving. I’ve recently 
been exposed to your work and I think it is 
really amazing what you’ve done with the 
comic book. Since first reading it, I’ve felt it 
pressing to structure curriculum around the 
realities of the prison industrial complex. I plan 
on having students apply a benefit/cost analy- 
sis to the prison system and simulate a city 
council meeting in which students represent 
various interest groups and argue for or against 
the building of a new prison in a town. I also 


plan on having the students research the real 
cost of county jail in San Francisco. The comic 
book on women and prison could be a vital 
resource specific to the incarcerated women in 
San Francisco. I could see it empowering the 
women to take control of their lives and start 
working for positive change. Every 5 weeks I 
have a new class of up to 45 students. 
-MARLON ALTAN 
5 Keys Charter School 
San Francisco, CA 


Af example of written language and 
cartoon art being used to educate, inform 
and hopefully inspire young folks to turn away 
from anti-social and self-destructive behavior 
that feeds the prison-industrial-complex. There 
cannot be a prison-building moratorium or abo- 
lition movement without a voice advocating in 
such a way that reaches those most impacted by 
the system of incarceration. These comic books 
are that voice and an important contribution to 
that movement. 
-JALIL A. MUNTAQIM 
Political prisoner 


his collection of comic books is an impor- 

tant, accessible resource for human rights, 
prisoners’ rights, and community activists. The 
comics deal with fundamental realities and the 
most basic issues clearly and respectfully. 

-MARA TAUB 

Coordinator 

Coalition for Prisoners’ Rights 

Santa Fe, NM 


n excellent tool and catalyst to create 
A consciousness among the misinformed, 
this book will help people see prisoners, and 
the cost associated, as they truly are. There 
exists a huge impediment in our society. People 
prefer to think about almost anything so long 
as it does not involve thinking about prison 
and prisoners. 

Rather than alleviate prison overpopulation 
by reviewing cases and releasing those who 
deserve it, the system builds more prisons. Do 
we ever stop to ask ourselves what the real cost 
is? What is the mentality or philosophy driving 
this? The reality is that the prison system has 
become a very lucrative industry. It is the only 
major industry in America that still has future 
growth and profit potential. 

What mechanisms are in place to help 
alleviate this grotesque problem? One thing 
we can do is to create awareness and provide 
truth. This is exactly what the comic books 
accomplish. 

-LUIS GONZALEZ AND JOSE FELIX 

California State Prison 
Corcoran, CA 


A n amazing resource that all educators 
need to read and use. I used Prison Town 
as a teaching resource in my Economics classes 
to show how our tax money is used to perpetu- 
ate the racial inequities that exist in our society. 
It worked wonderfully. 
-DAN LE 

Social Science Teacher 

Fremont High School 

Los Angeles, CA 


or over two years, RIHD has presented 
F copies of all three comic books to at-risk 
youth, prisoners, ex-prisoners & their families, 
legislators and concerned citizens. We can’t 
keep up with the requests for copies. 

The Virginia Department of Corrections 
hands out “prisoner manuals” and RIHD hands 
out RCPP books to assist prisoners with their 
rehabilitation through education & knowledge. 
They have “healed” many prisoners through 
education and facts! 

-LILLIE (MS. K) BRANCH-KENNEDY 

Executive Director 

Resource Information Help for the 
Disadvantaged, R.I.H.D., Inc. 
Richmond, VA 


s a long-time volunteer in a medium- 
A security prison and a volunteer with 
Wisconsin Books to Prisoners, I’ve distributed 
hundreds of these comics to prisoners, their 
families, students, and other “free” people. I 
can attest to the value these comics have as 
a tool to spark public awareness about the 
American gulag. People who have admitted 
their ignorance—-even their indifference—-to 
the destructiveness of mass incarceration have 
been moved and outraged by the information 
presented in these comics. In a cruel and vio- 
lent society, outrage is extremely important 
to cultivate; (we radicals know) this emotion 
has always been a critical precursor to social 
change. 

-CAMY MATTHAY 
Wisconsin Books to Prisoners 
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ere in the central valley, also known 
H as “Prison Alley,” it’s crucial that we get 
as much information out as possible on the cost 
of prisons in our communities to our communi- 
ties. Because the valley is poverty-stricken, it 
is vital that we counter the idea that prisons 
bring in jobs and economic windfalls. 

Ihave found that people pick up these books 
while waiting in line and to take them home 
to their kids. If possible, I would take a case to 
every middle and high school in the valley. 

—-DEBBIE REYES 
Central Valley Coordinator 
California Prison Moratorium Project 
Fresno, CA 


ermont has seen a dramatic increase in 
V incarceration of women over the last 
decade, the vast majority of whom are survivors 
of domestic and/or sexual violence. Advocates 
from our local domestic and sexual violence 
programs lead domestic violence educational 
support groups in the women’s prisons in VT 
and provide The Real Cost of Prisons comic 
books to women who attend their groups. 
These wonderful comics are accessible, engag- 
ing, beautiful and profound, offering women 
opportunities to feel connected with other 
women across the country, to make connections 
between tragedies in their own lives and larger 
injustices in our society, and to transform the 
personal to the political. 
-CHANI WATERHOUSE 

Program Support Coordinator 

VT Network Against Domestic 

and Sexual Violence 


here’s more than one way to tell a story. 

And while the incarceration of so many 
fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, aunts 
and uncles, cousins and friends is no laugh- 
ing matter, comic books have proven to be yet 
another effective method. 

Though in comic book form, The Real Cost 
of Prisons Project illustrates the real: the soci- 
etal repercussions of millions of idly caged and 
the release of some 600,000 mostly unprepared 
parolees every year across the red, white and 
blue. 

The comics contain stories about individual 
impact, family detriment and community, 
county and state consequences. In addition, 
we learn how this dark industry spawned and 
spurred, who profits from prisons, and some 
of the back- door “politricks” used to get us so 
entrenched in failure. 

Every American has a duty to question 
how this vast amount of taxpayer money is 
being spent and to investigate whether such 
unchecked incarceration is moral or not. 

-DORTELL WILLIAMS 
California State Prison 
Lancaster, CA 


the real cost of prisons project 


www.realcostofprisons.org ¢ info@realcostofprisons.org 
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The Real Cost of Prisons Project brings together prison/justice policy activists with political 
economists to create workshops and materials which explore both the immediate and long-term costs 
of mass incarceration on the individual, her/his family, community and the nation. 


Two additional comic books are part of this series: Prison Town: Paying the Price and Prisoners of the 
War On Drugs. \f you would like copies of our comic books to assist your group in its organizing work, 
contact Lois Ahrens. Or you can download the entire series for free from our website: www.real- 
costofprisons.org. 
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The Real Cost of Prisons Project is an activity of The Sentencing Project, a Washington, DC based non-profit dedi- 
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And to the women whose lives and families have been disrupted by incarceration. 
We are grateful for what we learn from you. 
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JAMAL LIVED WITH HIS UNCLE JOHN. 
HE WAS GOOD TO LATISHA AND 
SHE WAS GRATEFUL THAT HE HAD 
NEVER TRIED TO TOUCH HER. 


LATISHA MOVED IN WITH HER 
BOYFRIEND JAMAL WHO LOVED HER 
AND TREATED HER WELL 


THE YEARS JOHN ASKED LATISHA f 

TO HELP OUT IN HIS "BUSINESS" Rag DE 

SHE SAID YES BUT HAD ABAD ~ BCE = 
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POLICE ARRESTED 


JAMAL, LATISHA & JOHN 


LATISHA WAS 
SENTENCED To LIFE 
IN PRISON 


WITH A MIN (MUM OF IF YEARS 


THE 
ROCK 


THE Mosr SERIovs CLA ys balpaarsd 
FELONY IN NEW YORK | 
oh Mis yg CATEGORY INCLUPES 
MURDER, KIDNAPPING, RAPE AN® 
ARSON. It ALSO INcLVEES THE 
POSSESSION OF 4 OQUNCES Of 
SELLING OF 2 oUNCES OF A 
NARCOTIC pRruG (Celoass A-1). 


VNTIL THE “REFORM” OF THE RockKEFELLER 
DRUG LAWS IN !2-04 THOSE wonvicTEeD 


OF CLASS A-I| FELONIES WERE GIVEN 
AN INDEFINITE PRISOW TERM WITH 

15 YEARS MINIMUM AND LIFE MAXIMUM 
Now tc is B8-ZoO YEARS. 


SHE WAS CHARGED WITH POSSESSION OF CURRENTLY ABoUT. 450 PEOPLE LIKE LATIsHA 
A POUND OF HEROIN A CLASSA-| FELONY with prve Fevonies srise weanceeareD. 


TAXPAYERS IN NEW YoRK SPEND ABouT 700,000,000 A YEAR 
To KEEP PEOPLE CONVICTED OF DRUG cRIMES IN PRISON. 


WHEN AND IF LATISHAGETS OUT OF PRISON 


SHE WILL FACE HUGE OBSTACLES FINDING A JoB OR HOUSING 
BECAUSE OF HER CRIMINAL RECORD SHE WILL BE UNABLE 
T0 GET A STUPENT LOAN OR LIVE IN PUBLIC HouSsING. 


INMANY STATES WOMEN WHO HAVE CRIMINAL RECORDS MAY NOT VOTE 
BECAUSE OF THIS 


ONE IN EVERY 50 BLACK WOMEN IN 
AMERICA CANNOT VOTE “A 


MORE THAN HALF OF THE WoMEN WHO GET OUT OF U.S. PRISONS 
ARE NOT ALLOWED ACCESS To PUBLIC BENEFITS: 


OVER 92,000 ARE SUBJECT TOA LIFE-TIME 
WELFARE BAN’ Ne.upING Foor sTAMPS 


IN NEW YORK STATE LATISHA COULD APPLY FOR WELFARE CTANF) BUT IN MANY 
OTHER STATES PEOPLE WITH PRVG RELATED FELONIES ARE DENIED 


WELFARE AND Food STAMPS PARTIALLY OR COMPLETE Ly 


wn 


IBTHREE KIDS ON 
THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF TOWN 


THE NUMBER OF AMERICANS LIVING IN 
PovERTY HAS RISEN FOR THE SECOND 
YEAR IN A ROW TO 346 MILLION 
AN INCREASE OF NEARLY 3 MILLION Since 
2000 ACCORDING Te THE us. CENSVS 
SEPTEMBER 26,2903 


CHILDREN REMAIN THE AGE 


1 GROUP MOST LIKELY TO BE POOR 


6.4 Yo oF Att CHILDREN LivE JM POVERTY 
] VP FROM 16.3% IN 2Zeo1 


T DENISE WORKED 
NIGHTS NA 


TED a ie 
DAYS ASA aig 
SECURITY x 


4 ne : y 


GUARD * ‘on 
Sd 9) Vy 
SS BT Sad 
EVEN THOUGH THEY BOTH WORKEDAT FULL TIME JOBS 
THEY WERE LIVING WELL BELOW THE POVERTY LINE 


POVERTY AS DESCRIBED BY THE U.S.CENsus BYREAU AS $14,494.% 
AYEAR IN 2002 FOR A FAMILY OF | PARENT AND TWo cHieorRen ' 


A COUPLE OF BORED COPS AT FING) 
ONE Mi G. H ve DONUT SHOP DECIDED TO INCLUDING. JENISES BEAT He | 
RUN A LICENSE CHECK ON ALL THE CARS IN THE 
PARKING LOT... | HAD AN OUTSTANDING WARRANT | 
FROM FOUR YEARS AGO--.. 


THE PROPORTION OF AMERICANS LIVING IN 
POVERTY INCREASED j2.1/% IN 2002 UP 
FROM (/.%# % IN 200/12 


THE WARRANT. _WAS FOR A BAD CHECK SHE HAD 
Mm WRITTEN WHEN THEY COULDNT 
Sm PAY THE RENT 


DENISE SAID SHE WovLD 
PAY RESTITUTION... AS MUCH 
AS SHE COULD POSSIBLY AFFORD 
EACH MONTH 

BuT THE JUDGE 
FELT HE HAD TO 
TEACH HER A 
LESSON. 


DENISE WAS 
ARRESTED AWD 
TAKEN TO JAIL 


INSTEAD OF ALLOWING DENISE TO FAY $900.” IN 
RESTITUTION FOR BAD CHECKS IT WILL COST ABouT 
a! 15,000. *° TO KEEP HER IN JAIL FOR &6 MONTHS 


COULDN'T GET WORSE 2G 


A SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


COUNSELER CALLED THE 


fy 
SOCIAL ab. 
g ay AB; 
SS é; ‘ 
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DENISE AND TEDS CHILDREN WERE TAKEN AWAY AND PUT INTO 3 
DIFFERENT FOSTER HOMES 


) 


TWO MILLION CHILDREN UNDER THE AGE OF 18 HAVE AN INCARCERATEP PARENT. 52, 000 oF 
THESE CHULPREN GOINTO FOSTER CARE AT AN ESTIMATED MINIMUM CosT oF $20,000 PER 
CHILD - THIS COMES TO OVER ONE Bittion pocLcARs PER YEAR? 


WITHOUT PROPER COMMUNITY SUPPORT CHILDREN OF PRISONERS Witt SUFFER AN 
ARRAY OF BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS WHIcH LEAD To TRUANCY, EARLY PREGNANCY 
DRVG ABVSE AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY * THIS BECOMES VERY cosTLY To 
CHILDREN, THEIR FAMILIES AND THE COMMUNITY. 
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NO 
DENISE'S Kips 
WERE TAKEN 
AWAY WHEN 
SHE ONLY HAD 
< ONE MONTH 
y LEFT OF HER 
SENTENCE 
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SHE AND TED ARE NOW HOMELESS. TAK - 
PAYERS WILL PAY AT LEAST £150.% 


FIRST RESPONSE TO COMPLICATED 
ISSUES LIKE POVERTY, MENTAL ILL- 
NESS AND ADDICTION. 


To RENT AN APARTMENT THEY WILL NEED FIRST AND LAST MONTHS RENT PLUS A SECURITY DEPOSIT. 
to RENT AN APARTMENT AT FAIR MARKET VALVE THEY WILL NEED To EARN 4/4. 66 AN 

HOUR 40 HOURS A WEEK. THIS IS 3 TIMES THE FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE * 

46% OF ALL JoBS BETWEEN 1794 AND 2005 WILL PAY LESS THAN ¥/b,000.% A YEAR, 
NOT ENOUGH TO LIFT FAMILIES OUT OF PoYERTY¢ 


RAMONA STARTED PRINKING WHEN SHE WAS I/ YEARS OLD. HER PARENTS KEPT VODKA 
HIDDEN UNPER THE SINK. THEY WERE BoTH ALCOHOLICS ANP NOT THINKING 
ABouT WHAT WAS HAPPENING 70 THEIR LITTLE GIRL... . 
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BY THE \w\TIME SHE'S 17 RAMONA I ie 


IS A STRUNG OUT HEROIN ADbicT — aie 
TRICKING ON THE STREET AND ABovT 
To GET HERSELF ARRESTED For 
THE UMP-TEENTH TIME. 


PSO LIK 


AFTER SHE GETS 
ARRESTED... . 


ALONE IN HER CELL — 
SHE THINKS ABOUT ue 
HER PAUGHTER af 
AYISHA WHO Is 
Just STARTING TO 
TALK... 


RAIMONA IS 
MISSING ALL 
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OF IT tT 
QUT ON PROBATION RAMONA GETS RAMONA IS HAPPY AND WANTS To TELc 
SOME GOOD NEWS (N THE maic....|| AYISHAAND HER MOTHER THE NEWS 


IN JAit SHE HAD APPLIED FORA 
PLACE IN A GOOD PRUG TREATMENT 
PROGRAM —. SHE GETS ACCEPTED! | 


RAMONA 


RUSHES OVT TO HER 
MOTHER'S HOVSE... 


ok Who ‘sh 
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BACK IN JAIL FOR SIX MONTHS, 
RAMONA GETS TESTED FOR HIV 


RAMONA'S MOTHER + 


YISHA WATCHED 
pi THE WINDOW 
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MOTHER'S ARREST. 

VFEW Policies ARE 
IN PLACE TO MAKE 
SURE THESE cHitD- 
REN'S NEEDS ARE 
a = ie 


WHILE SHE WAITS FOR HER 
RESULTS TO COME BACK, 
RAMONA PARTICIPATES AS MUCH 
AS SHE CAN IN THE UNIT ¢ 
ACTIVITIES. 


SHE GOES TO GE.D CLASSES. 


SHE STARTS WORK AT \ = 
A PAID JoB. PV toms, 


FAMONAS TEST RESULTS ARE POSITIVE 


3.6% 


OF ALL WomEN caRcERATED BAIL ah IN PRISON 


IN THE U.§. ARE Hivt 
Have A VERY HIGH 
THAT Is 12 TIMES THE RATE OF HIV. THAT Is 60 TIMES THE 


7) 

18% 
OF ALt WOMEN INCARCERATED 
IN NY STATE ARE UIY + 


NATIONAL RATE. NATIONAL RATE.? 


WOMEN OF COLOR ARE NeT 
Ua LP Ea a MORE LIKELY To BE ABVSED 
OF ALL WOMEN INCARCERATED TYRE TE AT Tara IEEE op USE DRUGS BuT BECAUSE 
IN THE U.S. HAVE A HISTORY [RINSE RR CRT LRU pyc y LivE IN AREAS 


OF PHYSICAL OR SEKVAL DRUGS AND 2.8 TIMES AS SUBJECT To OVER Pouciné 
ABUSE, WHICH Is CLOSELY WNTTIRAR CMP aga la 47 CARORTING) riey age 
LINKED To pruG ABUSE IN HIGH RISK SEKVAL Mane peep Te ae 
AND PesT TRAUMATIC BEHAVIORS 


ARRESTED AND INCARCERATED 


+ 
STRESS Dis ORDER. FOR DRUG USE. 


y SENTENCED AW AL 
A HARD LIFE 


GELINA WAS 
yl ateyete HER MOTHER 


H 


HAD A "NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN © 


SHE WOULD STOP TAKING | (ei 
HER MEDICATION AND GET 4a 
PARANOID. Pn 

i o> 
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SHE WOULD SCREAM | > 
AT ANGELINA AND LOCK 
HER OUTSIDE. 


WHEN SHE WAS NINETEEN sHeE 
STARTED HEARING VOICES IN HER 
HEAD 

THEY KEPT HER ovT oF SCHOOL 


SHE COULDNT WORK _, #' 


SHE GOT BY ONA 
SMALL DISABLITY 
CHECk EACH MONTH 


ANGELINA OFTEN SLEPT AT CHURCHES | 
OR SHELTERS OR FRIEND'S HOUSES 
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Mig tlE HAD ALWAYS 
BEEN NICE Ta 


a Se 


CARLOS TOOK A BIG 
PACKAGE FROM THE 


10 MINUTES LATER ipa OS” 
CARLOS CAME OUT [i Aye | 


HANDCUFFED AND SURROUNDED 
BY POLICE 


HE WAS CAUGHT BRINGING 
OVER A POUND oF POWDER Ry 
COCAINE TO CUSTOMERS HE KNEW & 


—s 
[sue STAYED IN 
JAIL FOR NINE 
| MONTHS - 
ty a ‘wok i) 


MAKE BAIL— 
ANGELIA WAS 
TAKEN AWAY WAITING FOR 
By THE POLICE A TRIAL— 
COMPLETELY 
CONFUSED AND 
TERRIFIED 


CARLOS WAS 


SELLING TO A WHITE 
CovPLE WHO TESTIF/ED 
THAT ANGELINA 
. appeaved to Know 
what was in the 
trunk of the car” 


ANGELINA WAS CONVICTED 
ON CONSPIRACY CHARGES 


NO CHANCE OF PAROLE 


WOMEN SENTENCED WITH DRuG CONSRIRACY HAVE 
OFTEN BEEN VSED AS COVRIERS OR'DRUG MULES’ 


SINCE THEY DoNT HAVE CARLOS GOTA 
INFORMATION ABour THE SHORTER SENTENCE 
PEALERS To TRADE OR THAN ANGELINA. HE 
"PLEA BARGAIN" THEY \{) TRADED INFo ABouT 
END uP WITH LONGER OTHER DEALERS AND 
SENTENCES. , CUSTOMERS FORA 
REDUCED SENTENCE. 


EVEN WHEN THEY APE 
INNOCENT WOMEN 
WiTHouT MONEY HAVE 
TROVBLE FINDING 
GOoD LEGAL DEFENSE. 


IN THIS CASE THE DRUG 
BUYERS DIDN'T GO To 
JAtc AT ALL. THEY WERE 
FEDERAL UNDERCOVER 
AGENTS. 


WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN ABVSED OR NEGLECTED AS CHILDREN HAVE A 
77% HIGHER RATE OF ARREST THAN WOMEN WHO WERE _NoT ABUSED 


FG % of ALL INCARCERATED 
WOMEN WERE ABUSED ASACHILD, 


25% OF THESE 
WOMEN ALSO HAVE 
A SERIOUS MENTAL 
ILLNESS : 


SEVERE 


Ny THE COST OF KEEPING ONE 
PERSON IN PRISON FoR ONE 


| a * <i] YEAR IS #27,000 


| IN $290,000 OF OUR TAXES 
Ht!) i WILL BE SPENT T0 KEEP 


= 


NG ANGELINA LOCKED UP 


YY V ( FOR EVERY 1000 WOMEN IN AMERICA: 

} 36 IMPRISONED WOMEN ARE BLACK 
\ 15 IMPRISONED WOMEN ARE HISPANIC 
| lil & IMPRISONED WOMEN ARE WHITE * 


REGINA Mic KNIG H 7 


REGINA MCKNIGHT IS IN PRISON IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA BECAUSE THE 
STATE ATIORNEY GENERAL THINKS 


SHE 15 THE FIRST WOMAN IN 
AMERICA TO BE CONVICTED OF 
MURDER BECAUSE OF HER 
BEHAVIOR WHILE PREGNANT.  & 


REGINA IS A271 YEAR OLD AFRICAN- 
AMERICAN WOMAN WHO LEFT scHOOL 
AFTER (0% GRAPE AND WENT To 
WORK ON A TOBACCO FARM. 
WHEN HER MOTHER WAS KILLED 
BY A HIT AND RUN DRIVER sHE 
BECAME HOMELESS AND ADDICTED 
TC DRUGS. 


IN 1999 SHE WAS PREGNANT WITH HER THIRD CHILD, A GIRL 
SHE'D NAMED MERCEDES. THE BABY WAS DELIVERED STlLBORN. 
WHEN AN AUTOPSY FOUND TRACES OF COCAINE IN THE FETUS, 

REGINA WAS ARRESTED AND PUT ON TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


EVEN THOUGH THERE IS NO MEDICAL EVIDENCE 
THAT COCAINE USE CAUSES STILLBIRTH AND A 
LARGE PERCENTAGE OF STILLBIRTHS HAVE 

NO OBVIOUS. CAUSE, REGINA WAS TRIED FOR THE 
DEATH OF HER OWN FETUS. 


SHE WAS TRIED UNDER SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
"HOMICIDE BY CHILD ABUSE” LAW 


@) \wuice CAN BE APPLIED To A FETUS. 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA A “VIABLE FETUS" 
is A PERSON FOR PURPOSES OF PROSECUTION, 


PURING REGINA'S TRIAL THE 
STATES OWN EXPERTS TESTIFIED 
THAT THEY COULON'T SAY FoR 
CERTAIN (F COCAINE USE HAD 
CAVSED REGINA’S STILLBIRTH, 
MANY TESTS THAT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN DONE WERENOT § 
DONE. WHEN TWO JURORS 
ADMITTED TO USING THE 
INTERNET TO RESEARCH THE ASE 
A MISTRIAL WAS DECLARED. 
AT THE RETRIAL THE SAME EXPERTS WITH NO NEW 
EVIDENCE CLAIMED THAT COCAINE WAS THE DEFINITE 


CAVSE FOR REGINAS STILLBIRTH. 


THE JURY CONSIDERED |[ iets Sate ABZe fap 
THE CASE FOR IS MINUTES || S€NTENCED To 20 Years wir 


THE CASE WAS AFPEALED TO THE STATE S UPREME COURT 
MANY MEOICAL ANP PUBLIC HEALTH GROUPS TRIED TO SUPPORT 
REGINA'S CASE FILING NUMEROUS STATEMENTS EXPLAINING 
How COCAINE USE ALONE COULD NOT CAUSE THE STILLBIRTH. 


PROSECUTORS ADMITTED THAT REGINA HAD NO INTENTION OF HARMING HER 
PREGNANCY, AND YET THEY UPHELD HER SENTENCE OF MURDER. 


THIS WAS ESSENTIALLY BECAUSE SHE WAS A DRUGUSER WHICH THE 
COVRT INTERPRETED AS SHOWING : 


EXTREME 
INDIFFERENCE Jd 


HUMAN 
LIFE... ¢ Asae 


THEY ALSO STATED THAT REGINA WOULD BENEFIT FROM NE ABUSE TREATMENT 
BvT WITH LIMITED REsOURCES AVAILABLE IN SOUTH CAROLIAIA For DRUG ABVSE 
PROGRAMS SHE WENT To PRISON INSTEAD, 

— FALL 2003 U.S SUPREME CouRT DECIDES NOT TO HEAR THE CASE. (TIS STILL ON APPEAL. 


— SINCE (165 OVER 200 WOMEN HAVE BEEN ARRESTED on G 
BEHAVIOR JEGPARDIZED THEIR PREGNANCY. 1 THE GROUNDS THAT THEIR 


\ 
as 


POSSIBLE 


PRISONS AND JAILS 

Stop building new prisons and jails and close others down. Re-direct the $57 billion’ 
spent on jails and prisons to quality education, housing, job training, daycare and 
health care. 


ALTERNATIVES TO JAIL? 
Citation Programs—Give tickets to those committing misdemeanor or low-level crimes 
without booking them through the arrest process. 


Improve Release Procedures for the Pretrial and Sentenced Populations—These improve- 
ments decrease jail populations by ensuring that people are moving through the sys- 
tem in a timely fashion. 


Pre-Trial Diversion—Pretrial services programs can 
help alleviate jail crowding by releasing people who are 
incarcerated before trial. 


Bail Reform—National studies show most people being 
held pretrial cannot post a money bond or bail. 


Specialty Courts—Drug courts, domestic violence courts 
and mental health courts and other specialty courts 
were developed to provide individuals involved with 
the criminal justice system with treatment. 


Alternatives to Incarceration in Jai+—In response to 
increased jail populations, probation agencies need to 
work with other criminal justice agencies to develop 
alternative programs. 


Probation and Parole—Missed appointments with a 
parole officer, breaking curfew or a failed drug test 
should not be the reason to send someone back to 
prison. Instead, treatment should be offered through 
diversion programs. 
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FAMILIES ° 

States should: 

Actively encourage kinship care placements 

Ensure that child welfare authorities remain in touch with incarcerated 
parents. 

Facilitate visitation between children and incarcerated parents. 

Make reunification services available to parents. 

Explore alternatives to incarceration that could make child welfare 
intervention and child removal unnecessary in many cases. 

Ensure that incarcerated parents have the opportunity to attend all 
hearing in their cases. 

Provide incarcerated parents with legal services. 


DRUG POLICY‘ 

Repeal mandatory sentencing laws. See the Glossary for a definition 
and learn more about the injustices of mandatory sentences by contacting 
Families against Mandatory Minimums. 


WOMEN BACK HOME* 

Modify restrictive public housing and Section 8 guidelines to allow 
formerly incarcerated women access to affordable housing. 

Lift the ban on welfare (TANF and food stamps) for people with drug felony 
convictions. 

Repeal the ban on student financial aid which was passed as part of the 
1998 reauthorization of Higher Education Act of 1965. It keeps anyone 
convicted of a drug felony from getting college loans. 

Make work more possible for people coming out of jails and prisons. 
Examples include: expunging offenses, sealing records, offering certificates 
of rehabilitation. Eliminate discrimination by prospective employers. 


DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
All citizens should have the right to vote including those who are incarcerated, 
on probation and on parole. 


WORK TO DESTIGMATIZE AND DECRIMINALIZE “SEX WORK.” 


DRUG AND ALCOHOL TREATMENT 

Shift funding priorities from the $167 billion for law enforcement, courts, prisons and 
jails to comprehensive women-focused drug and alcohol treatment. From 1997 to 2001 
State and local spending for corrections rose 1101%. Spending for education rose 470%. 
Spending for healthcare and hospitals rose 482%. ° 


NEEDLE EXCHANGE 
Encourage and fund needle exchange programs to help stop the spread of Hepatitis C 
and HIV. 


PREVENTING AND TREATMENT FOR SEXUAL AND PHYSICAL ABUSE’ 

Untreated physical and sexual abuse contributes to mental illness and drug abuse. 
According to the WPA 12/03 report, “Women with a history of sexual abuse are twice as 
likely as non-abused women to have injected drugs.” Early identification, treatment and 
prevention of sexual and physical abuse would significantly make the lives of girls and 
women more productive and positive. 


INVEST IN QUALITY EDUCATION, JOB TRAINING FOR WORK THAT PAYS A LIVING WAGE, 
AFFORDABLE SAFE HOUSING, RELIABLE PUBLICLY FUNDED DAY CARE FOR EVERYONE 
WHO NEEDS IT. 


JUSTICE REINVESTMENT/COMMUNITY REINVESTMENT® 

Justice reinvestment is the creation of safer and viable communities by communities 
taking control of justice dollars and reallocating them to finance education, housing, 
healthcare and jobs. 


1. Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin, Justice Expenditure and Employment in the U.S., May 2004; 2. Thanks to Dana Kaplan, National 
Resource Center on Prisons and Communities, Cincinnati, OH 2/04; 3. Barriers Facing Parents with Criminal Records/ Center for Law and 
Policy CLASP, 2003. www.clasp.org; 4. Families Against Mandatory Minimums, www.famm.org; 5. Women’s Prison Association: Dina 
Rose, WPA Focus on Women and Justice October 2003, wpaonline.org; 6. Bureau of Justice Statistics Bulletin, Justice Expenditure and 
Employment in the U.S., May 2004; 7. WPA Focus on Women and Justice 12/03; 8. “Justice Reinvestment” by Susan B. Tucker and Eric 
Cadora, Ideas for an Open Society, 11/03. www.soros.org. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT THE ORGANIZATIONS WORKING ON EACH OF THESE AND OTHER ISSUES, VISIT THE REAL 
COST OF PRISONS WEBSITE AT WWW.REALCOSTOFPRISONS.ORG. 
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Ford Foundation Report, Winter 2003. 


GLOSSARY 


“Crack Baby” 

There is no such thing as a “crack baby.” Stories 
on TV and the news about the effects of crack on 
fetuses were unsupported, misleading and inaccu- 
rate. Dozens of studies now show that other factors 
are responsible for many of the problems that women 
who use crack are blamed for, such as poverty and 
lack of pre-natal care.' 


Crack vs. Cocaine Sentencing 

Crack is produced from powder cocaine. The penal- 
ties for possession or sale of crack are far more 
severe than for powder cocaine. A person who sells 
or possesses five grams of crack get the same five 
year federal mandatory sentence as someone who 
sells or possesses five hundred grams of powder 
cocaine. Drug policy reform advocates see these 
laws as racist, since 85% of people arrested for crack 
sale or use are Black. 


Harm Reduction’ 

Harm reduction is a set of practical strategies that 
reduce negative consequences of drug use. It seeks 
to minimize the harmful effects of drug use rather 
than ignoring or condemning drug users. It calls 
for the non-judgmental, non-coercive provision of 
services and resources to drug users, families and 
communities. Needle-exchange is an example of a 
harm reduction strategy. Harm reduction sees drug 
use as a public health issue. 


Mandatory Minimums 

In the 1970s and 1980s, the U.S. Congress and 
many state legislatures passed laws that required 
judges to give fixed prison terms to those con- 
victed of specific crimes, most often drug offenses. 
Lawmakers believed these harsh, _ inflexible 
sentencing laws would catch those at the top 
of the drug trade and deter others from enter- 
ing it. Instead, this heavy-handed response to the 
nation’s drug problem filled prisons with men and 
women found guilty low-level offences result- 
ing prisons being filled with people serving long 
sentences at tremendous cost to taxpayers. Manda- 
tory sentencing laws disproportionately affect people 
of color and, because of their severity, destroy 
families.* 


Neoliberalism 

Neoliberalism has been the dominant ideology behind 
economic policy for more than 20 years. Neoliberal- 
ism calls for free markets and a smaller role for 
the government. According to neoliberal thinking, 
government policies and regulations—including 
taxes on the wealthy—create conditions that slow 
down economic growth. Neoliberalism calls for free 
trade between the U.S. and developing countries; the 
reduction of protections for workers and families; the 
private ownership of hospitals, water, transportation 
and education; drastic cuts in public spending for 
welfare, housing and job development; and no 
voice for workers and unions. Neoliberalism claims 
its approach will generate economic growth and 
prosperity for all. In the neoliberal view, poverty is 
the result of government interference and lack of 
motivation on the part of poor families. However, 
neoliberal policies make it harder and harder for 
most people to survive. One way those in government 
and business enforce these polices is by making 
poor people believe they are poor because of their 
shortcomings rather than the effects of negative 
effects of neoliberal policies on their daily life. 


Racialized Patriarchy 

Women of color face many forms of discrimi- 
nation which are deeply rooted in our society. 
Racialized patriarchy is what happens when racism 
AND sexism are combined. The effect is that the 
combination makes the negative effects not just 
two times more powerful but many more times 
more powerful since racism strengthens sexism and 
sexism strengthen racism. This powerful combina- 
tion can lead women of color to face even greater 
vulnerability than white women to poverty, lack of 
access to quality education and discrimination in jobs 
and housing. While individual women experience its 
effects and individuals perpetuate it, racialized patri- 
archy is a complex set of harmful beliefs, attitudes, 
economic practices, and laws which restrict and/or 
prevent the full development of girls and women of 
color in the U.S. and around the world. 


Transactional Sex 

Transactional sex is the exchange of sex for money, 
drugs, a place to live, rent money, or what ever 
it is that the person performing sex needs. Many 
people engage in transactional sex without even 
realizing it. Women who engage in transactional sex 
by working the streets are exposed to tremendous 
risk of abuse and violence and exposure to sexually 
transmitted infections including HIV. They are also 
at risk of police harassment and arrest in most cities 
in the U.S. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
FROM PM PRESS: 


Slingshot 
32 Postcards by Eric Drooker 
By Eric Drooker 
ISBN: 978-1-60486-016-0 
$14.95 


SLINGSHOT 


32 POSTCARDS By ERIC DROOKER 


Disguised as a book of innocent postcards, Slingshot is a dangerous collection of Eric Drooker’s 
most notorious posters. Plastered on brick walls from New York to Berlin, tattooed on bodies 
from Kansas to Mexico City, Drooker’s graphics continue to infiltrate and inflame the body politic. 
Drooker is the author of two graphic novels, Flood! A Novel in Pictures {winner of the American 
Book Award), and Blood Song: A Silent Ballad. He collaborated with Beat poet Allen Ginsberg on the 
underground classic, /lluminated Poems. His provocative art has appeared on countless posters, 
book and CD covers, and his hard-edged graphics are a familiar sight on street corners throughout 
the world. Eric Drooker is a third generation New Yorker, born and raised on Manhattan Island. 
His paintings are frequently seen on covers of The New Yorker magazine, and hang in various art 
collections throughout the U.S. and Europe. 


“Drooker’s old Poe hallucinations of beauteous deathly reality 
transcend political hang-up and fix our present American dreams.” 
-Allen Ginsberg 


“When the rush of war parades are over, a simple and elegant 
reminder of humanity remains—in the work of Eric Drooker.” 
-Sue Coe 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
FROM PM PRESS: 


Beyond Elections: Redefining Democracy in the Americas DVD 
Directed by Silvia Leindecker and Michael Fox 


UPC: 760137481799 
$19.95 


ESTREITO MEIOS PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 
BEYOND ELECTIONS 


REDEFINING DEMOCRA 
REDEFINIENDO DEMOCRA 


What is democracy? Freedom, equality, participation? Everyone has his or her own definition. 
Across the world, 120 countries now have at least the minimum trappings of democracy—the 
freedom to vote for all citizens. But for many, this is just the beginning not the end. Following 
decades of US-backed dictatorships, civil wars and devastating structural adjustment policies 
in the South, and corporate control, electoral corruption, and fraud in the North, representative 
politics in the Americas is in crisis. Citizens are now choosing to redefine democracy under their 
own terms: local, direct, and participatory. 


In 1989, the Brazilian Worker's Party altered the concept of local government when they installed 
participatory budgeting in Porto Alegre, allowing residents to participate directly in the allocation 
of city funds. Ten years later, Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez was swept into power with the 
promise of granting direct participation to the Venezuelan people; who have now formed tens of 
thousands of self-organized communal councils. In the Southern Cone, cooperative and recuper- 
ated factory numbers have grown, and across the Americas social movements and constitutional 
assemblies are taking authority away from the ruling elites and putting power into the hands of 
their members and citizens. 


Featuring interviews with: Eduardo Galeano, Amy Goodman, Emir Sader, Martha Harnecker, Ward 
Churchill, and Leonardo Avritzer as well as cooperative and community members, elected rep- 
resentatives, academics, and activists from Brazil, Canada, Venezuela, Argentina, United States, 
Uruguay, Chile, Colombia, and more. 


Beyond Elections is a journey that takes us across the Americas to attempt to answer one of the 
most important questions of our time: What is Democracy? 


Extras include video, audio, and resource materials on participatory democracy. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
FROM PM PRESS: 


The Jena 6 DVD 
Produced by Big Noise Tactical Media 
Narrated by Mumia Abu-Jamal 
UPC: 022891473794 $14.95 


BIG NOISE TACTICAL MEDIA 2 
THE JENA 6 


y 


7 4 NaWried by Mumia-ABy Jamal 


Jena, LA - In a small town in Louisiana, six families are fighting for their sons’ lives. 


Two nooses are left as a warning to black students trying to integrate their playground, fights break 
out across town, a white man pulls a shotgun on black students, someone burns down most of the 
school, the DA puts six black students on trial for attempted murder,and the quiet town of Jena 
becomes the site of the largest civil rights demonstration in the South since the 1960s. 


Big Noise Tactical Media is a collective of media-makers dedicated to circulating beautiful, pas- 
sionate, revolutionary images. 


PM Press was founded in 2007 as an independent publisher with offices in the 
US and UK, and a veteran staff boasting a wealth of experience in print and 
online publishing. We produce and distribute short as well as large run proj- 
ects, timely texts, and out of print classics. 


We seek to create radical and stimulating fiction and non-fiction books, pam- 
phlets, t-shirts, visual and audio materials to entertain, educate and inspire 
you. We aim to distribute these through every available channel with every 
available technology—whether that means you are seeing anarchist classics 
at our bookfair stalls; reading our latest vegan cookbook at the café over [your 
third) microbrew; downloading geeky fiction e-books; or digging new music and 


timely videos from our website. 


PM Press is always on the lookout for talented and skilled volunteers, artists, 
activists and writers to work with. If you have a great idea for a project or can 


contribute in some way, please get in touch. 


PM Press . PO Box 23912 . Oakland CA 94623 
www.pmpress.org 


